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DEDICATION 
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J. RETIRED STATESM4^N^ 



^O ^obtm^ in the p^sent conjf&ct for 
mf^e.and txisienct^ ought to be dedw 

^€atei. THE BHCItOIBfr OF £NGLilND» 

hiH to UiH w^ of all her sonSy possesses 
a mind the most energetic? Ito mOhom 
shall he dkdifat^ a froud-ej^ to restore 
U falf vigour and energy the MiLii-. 

TAkT BRAKGH 6*^ THE feN<5LI6II 

CoNSTiTundN> iut to b$m who has 
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the most comprehensive knowledge^ and 
holds the purest prinriplesy of that Con- 
stitution. 

jilthough a Dedicator y I am no fiat^ 
terer. J have occasionally differed^ and 
/ may again differ^ from you in opinion 
on particular points. But if when I 
were to be led to battle y I could have the 
choice of my General ^ it would : not be him 
I should choose with whom I had never 
disagreed 'y but him in whom. I found 
combined the greatest talents^ with the 
truest dev(^ion to the, cause in wfncb J 
wds ,to, contend.^ ' . % 

When we dre now te fgbty not only 

for our felds and fre-sidesy but for those 

laws and liberties which make an Eng^ 

lisbman^s ^Id an Bden, and ^s firer 
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side an earthly heaven^ we cannot but 
turn our thoughts to one in wbom^ by 
a^ singular felicity y are united the most 
popular accomplishments for inspiring 
uniony confidence^ affectionate attachment ^ 
and public entbmiasm*, and, at the same 
titne^ a grasp of intellect for counter^ 
acting the gigantic schemes of the des^ 

pot of France i and a robustness of mindy 
for wielding the "vengeance of Britain. 

Had, Sir, your ruling star gratified 
your early ambition with long possession of 
the reins of Government, perhaps no work 
of real patriotism might ever have been 
dedicated to you. When a Government 
has received a deep^ taint of impurity, *tif 
an infected habitation from which those 
who, in the full fre of their -passions^ 
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have ever made it their abode y do mt 
without a miracle escape in moral be abb. 
What Satesman^ in our time^ has tarried 
in that habit at ion ^ and Escaped wither 
infection f Which of th^m can make ibfi 
honest boast that he restorejo pu* 

RITY TO TtiE GOVERNMENT, AHD 
ENERGY TO THE CONSTITUTION ? 

jilas I — But J no: I ^ill suppress the 
agitating emotions arising within me: 
From the hiUeful spect^U of freedom be* 
frayed y a constitution^ trampled on^ and 
the wicked atfdacity of unbridled power ^^ 
f will turn to that school of political ad^ 
Mersity^ in which J trust you have ac-- 
fdired a^ mfistery oner your passions^ for-- 
iified your integrity^ matured your judg-^ 
tfient^ and . :plHmed your genius fof, be4r-> 
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ing you aloft in the region of a luminous 
and generous policy ivhicby at the same 
time that it maintains the prerogative 
and raises the glory of a Sovereign^ con^ 
suits the rights J the interests^ and the 
feelings of a free people. 

Assist y Sir^ in buckling the death- 
striking &Gis on the dread arm of 
Britannia ; that^ so graced^ and with 
her other attributes adorned ^ she may appear 
another Goddess of Wisdom \ who^ as poets 
singy invented the distajf^ the hom^ and 
the ship I who patronized industry ^ and 
more especially the worJurs in wool^ who 
ie St owed on mankind the peaceful olive ; but 
who was never otherwise attired than as she 
sprang^ spear in handy from the brain of 

jfovey IN COMPLETE ARMOUR. 

THE AUTHOR, 
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EPISTOLARY ADDRESS 



TO THE VOLUNTEERS. 



Generoics Countrymen!-, 

AFTER sonurny states and kingdemsi vainltf 

r dying on what are called regular armies^ - nume- 

reus and well^iseiplined^ have successively passed 

beneath the Gallic yokcy or purehased precarious 

peace with dishonour y it was reserved for Eng- 

1.AND9 standifig alonOf td teaek mankind the true 

science of national defense }^ and far her gallant 

sons it was also, reserved tO" render their country 

a spectacle^ to the prostrate nations^ of profound 

admiration^ and her Government a subject of their 

contemplation equally august and affecting. May 

England become an example to those nations^ 

worthy of her own former fame^ and of their 

imitation ! 

a6 
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// is not by the alliance of potentate with po^ 
tentate^ it is not by combining together discor^ 
dant hosts of arbitrary ijo^ernmentty great and 
smallf that our neighbours of Germany can ob^ 
tain either safety or independence^ Would Gtv-^ 
m^ny forbid thefeU demon of the South to disturb- 
her repose^ or the migh^ .Msigog of the frozen- 
North to intermeddle in her. conums f let her 
Princes make allies of their people ; let modem: 
^Oermans, like their obcuM sireSf like tbe.lLt^\^. 
abo^ and the English AmmcnnB,\,sciom: tf the 
sameifock^ Hoe usnder tegitimu(e Un^ of €omnmk 
asacntj made ly delegates freely ckoien ; mmL 

throughout, her mimeraus staUSf from /Ae Rhine; 
to the Boristhenes^ firmi the DaAvbe to the Pwina^ 
let there be to her eartUy ihtones. m o^her de^ 
fence tkm the freewM^^. ««9r4[;. imr.to the heur 
venly throne be raisedf. iui adoiuHion^ 4i?y othen 
than a freemun^s voice ; and ther^ buf iwt , dli 
then^ shall Gcimsiny be capable of assured den 
jience* > »,...... 

'^ Ijat graoea of nod4ing pikeSy and moving tpears^ 
of free and spontaneous grorjoth^ contribmU^miA 
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the wsoing rush and quhering reidj to aiorh the 
banks of her frontier rivers ; and then^ dtheugk^ 
a, thousand bridges shall bestride each streanir 
it' shall still be a barrier as impassable to hostile 
Gaul or MusQo^it^asJelds of air to the teingles^ 
fuadruped. "^ • 

Without freedom^ asy to their griefs theJkttSi^ 
fian» een tell youj iijiLnA%Y DBriifCB is onfy< 
Ae ecidence of cemptete subnotions and the 
more triumphant the suceess^-ike more hopeless* 
the^cmHtis/nofthB^^^endedi^ 

But yamdd wc^imiix^tQind 'Wo'ahjheed&nn and de^ 
fenee are So go harM in handy and ho>io ckit 
Uberty is' even to gam strength wth the merease 
of military power^ then rAtff couMritrtJTioK^ 
which is the table of our duties, the record ^f 
our rights^ and the depository of our liberties^ 

4 

must be the object of our study, and tiie guide of 
our steps^ 

To the sacred book of the Cokstitution^ 

first composed in the Seixon. tongue and the Saxon 

stile, belongs an in^istiviable leaf on the subject 

of militaty defence and common security j which 



vnfaithftd trustees^ substituting in its place ar^ 
interpolation of unsound doctrine^ big- with ruin^ 
disease^ , and deaths have lo7ig withholdenfrom the 
English eye^ although its contents ought to be im^ 
printed 071 every English heart. 

To restore to the sacred book this leaf\ in its 
genuine purity^ and\ thei^eiy to illustrate those 

duties^ ta vindicate those rtights^ and to preserve 
those liberties which oj^e the ends and olffects of 
the CONS TIT UTioKy is the design of these pages. 
Protect thejif O, Protectors of your country r 
this work I It is the work of onewho^ equally 
with yourselves^ wishes that amntry to be happy 
and illustrious ; of persecuted mankindy the re^ 
fuge ; of efiskpved mankind^ the example ; of ci»^ 
vilized niankifidf the glory. 

J. a 



PREFACE, 



THE Reader ought to be mformed tha#, 

* 

excUisive of other passages in the followmg 
work, a portion of the second part is pro- 
perly a new edition of a part of An Appeal j 
civil and military, en the subject of the English 
Qmstitutiany written five years ago, and long* 
since out of print. 

On that, as oti the present occasion, the 
writer has endeavoured to shew that the^ 
systems of defence, rcspe&ively proper to a 
despotic and to a free state, are essentially 
different; and likewise to prove that, in- 
the very texture of the English Consti- 
tution, there will be found, by those who 
ball, seek it, a defensive military system for 
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our country, as a free state, which, for ex- 
cellence, has no parallel in the counsels of 
man. 

If a free state, having long neglected her 
defens ive institutions, shall fall into the 
error of defending herself, in an arduous 
juggle for preservation, on the prihctpJes 
which bciloog fo statcft tfi«t are despotic, 
her goVcrnmeat^ whaCeve? bet thcf event o£ 
the c^nt^ with a sival nation, will ineyi** 
tbbty becoriie despotic^ w,.Jn other wokds^ 
that ' state will perish, knd the peo|)le «nk 
into perfect servitude. 

Why,' ^t this juncture, do the friends of 
their country endeavour to animate everf 
bofi^m, and to nenre* with vigour every 
man, to resist the designs of France y but 
thiat its dominion would" be a government 
of despotism, and subjection to such au^ 
thority complete slavery ? But, had we ;it 
this moment no better system of defence 






than that \vhich is common to all despotie 
states, the enmy need not bring hither his 
swofd to destroy our constitution^ and d%* 
prive us of our freedom. 

At our vexy door^ we have seen th^ 
contrast between the opposite aystems of 
ddei^ce« When Holland was defendedj. on a 
right system^ ag;ainst the Etqke of jil^ 
and the arms of Sfam^ the result was l^ 
titlty tod ffeiy ; when recently defended, 
on a Wrong system, against . the arms of 
Mnglandy \ht result ^as ^awry and degra^ 
4fition. The very success of that defence 
rlvetted her chains^ 

Wheo free institutions bare fallen into^ 
decay and obUvion, there are but few by 
whom they are understood or regarded i 
and if the habits of the people ate be^ 
come in any degree udfavQuicable to theii 
cevival, there axe. not rnvOy statesmen VfhA 
will have sufficient force of miijd,. or energy 
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of virtue, to set up, for reformers of the 
people's habits, and the restorers of decayed 
institutions, however excellent in them- 
selves, or how necessary soever they may 
be to the salvation of the state. 
' No cornmon praise may, therefore, be 
due to his Majesty's present Ministers, for 
the degree in which they have already 
called the attention of the people to the 
long-neglected but the true system of English 
defence 5 and if men deeply versed in the 
Constitution^, and particularly in the fnill-' 
tary branch of it, shall yet discern great 
deficiencies, possibly they ought to give 
Ministers credk for* proceeding gradually 
tQ revive that system, and gradually to 
inspire the people with a wish' for its 
complete restoration; rather than to cen- 
sure them for not having gone, in the first 
instance, more directly^ and more roundly 
tQ work. 
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The experiment, however, which they 
have made on the patriotism and martial 
spirit of the people, having answered td 
the full extent of any hopes they could 
have formed, they have, now encourage* 
ment to proceed towards the completion 
of the noble design ; for it would hence- 
focth be a libel on the nation to doubt 
its preferring a system of defence which 
perfectly accords with the constitution, 
^nd indeed makes. a vital part of it, to 
any other. 

No other, indeed, as 1 trust these pages 
will make manifest, can in any respect 
compare with it. It absolutely excludes the 
possibility of our country being madi the seat 
0f war I and, in that particular alone, it 
is of incalculable value: its purchase is 
above all price ^ its merit beyond all com* 
petition* ' -^ 



It is apprehended that^ from a m^re 
delineation in the second part of this work^ 
of the practicd operation of the system^ 
and how h would prove a security against 
that dreadful evil^ the truth is established 
beyond a possibility of doubt ; and tfaat^ 
in any rational mind^ it must follow ihaft 
the instant we shall be placed ia a^W4 
aitUfiinal attitude of defence/ iii the samci 
instant Bcnapartt must abandon every 
thought of invaiioh; If thig be so/ a» I 
most assuredly believe it to be, then it 
should seem tistf>. so long as tho enemy 
shall continue hi^ invasive prepa^tions, so 
long there wilL be unquestionable evidence 
thst 0ur iB^teih of dfefenee & materially 
short of constitutional perfi^tion ; and Mi^^^ 
nistera cannot, ih my judgment, have a- 
much better test of the soundness of theisr 

« 

ovirn measures ^ neither can they, as I pre^ 



«ume to ^\i)}ii receive better 9dYice> tfaaa 
H^ to lose, a . $bgk 4^7' ^ providing 
^g»in$t the rUk here alluded/^. 

On thi$^ reasonings we must perceive 
^^tv as Mwap<irt4 could not^ in March last, 

speculate on ^l^e vulnerability of our Em*' 
pire ai^ where but at tu^mty had he then 
seen us in such a constitutional attitude^ we 
should have had iro .war; ^> danng as 
-he may be, in i^islcmg hazardous ehtei^ 
priseest he has too much penetration to at- 
tempt impossibilities; When, therefore, we 
shall know, how many millions per month 
the war is costing us, we shaU exactly 
know how many milliiDns per mcdith. tf» 
4i^iermce to thi miliiarj brimeh ^ pur ConsiU 
iuHok would, on this occasion^haye sav^ iia» 
;: And. the inquiry will farther lead us into 
the .discovery, that our Constitittioh is 
xiix less our best shield agsunst innasiam^ 
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and the best bulwark of our liberty, than 
it is the best, protection of our purses 
and froperty. Every successive accumula- 
tion of the national debt was the offspring 
of WAR. Of all human me^ns for the 
prevention of war, a <heap preparedness 
for it, accompanied by a high martial spi- 
rit, is the best. But, obvious as it is, that 
PBACE is the remedy against the evils of 
debt and taxation s yet, for want of em- 
ploying the right means of averting war, 
not even Ministers, the most pacific^ally in- 
clined, have been able to keep war from 
our gates. 

From Sir Rohrt Wdpole down to Mr. 
AddingtoHj instead of experiencing a cm^ 
stitutional prevention of the cause of na- 
tionaldebt, that is, armed preparation 

ACCORDING to THE CONSTITUTION, the 

nation has been imiformly fed with the 
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hope of an alleviation of its burthens, by 
the efficacy of a sinking fundi but notwith- 
standing the clearness of the calculations 
upon principal and interest, for proving the 
practicability of paying off, or Jceeping 
down, the debt, the nation has, as uni- 
formly, found the hope delusive ; and that 
it has been sinking deeper and deeper in 
the gulph of pecuniary distress ; and such, 
if she win not restore her constitution, 
must continue to be the case until she be 
t>verwhelmed. 

Nor would such restoration only preserve 
us from attack at home, but be the most 
powerful prevention of war in general ; 
for, perfectly secure in our own island, 
, the whole of our regular land force, and 
almost the whole of our navy, would be 
applicable to foreign services ; affording 
such an ample security to our foreign pos- 
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sessions zs, to all human appearance^ 
should discourage any rival power froM 
iattemptlng to molest them. It is thus, by 
a constitutional and virtuous government^ 
rendering every individual particle of our 
phyiiiical strength available for our defence^ 
both at home and abroad/ that we might in« 
deed put ourselves in a situaticm to benefit by 
a^fitAUig farki, with a rational prospect, un** 
der Ministers moderately wise, provided 
Ihiey were honesty of continuing in honour- 
able peace until we should • have experi- 
enced the. extinction of our debt ; whereas, 
a o^trary conduct may speedily lead to the 
extinction of bur state, and to a condition 
as abject as that of the m^^ii Romans^ 
But, indeed, without looking any farther 

for a motive to a revival of the parmanent 

» 

military energies of our Constitution, than 
to gigantic France^ a pountry of thrice our 
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population, under a .militarj despotism, in- 
curably hostile, and sure to strike at our 6x<^ 
tstence,.^ ever fior a moment off our^atd j 
no Englishman, pretending to fidelity to-hia 
country, can 'knowingly propose to us any 
system of military security sh^rt of the 
MMST, especially when tiiat \mt system ii 

A VITAL 9AtT OF SHE CONSTITtTTIOlr. 

Muoh has be^ said on cffmsivt opera* 
tioua .bett^ the besi drfen;am, sgrstem ^ and 
^t^rc) iBi ladeed^mixfid ixrkih the danger of lh«f 
^periit)<»t, so niucl)!m&itBry/m«dom ki dl# 
principUy that we ought to be gnanded j^nat 
the mjs^ptip^^fpp ^l.it «:pcactice« The 
twp prioQipa) argumeitta ia hcfcm c£ in« 
vadirrg the ^ej»iy» vybo ^raaiena;yoiuwJl3i 
i^vawWi %re theae ; firs|l^ Hat yob are there^ 
by to i^akiK 1^ divfcrsioD of bk^ forces, and 
find lum ample ^qp^loymeok. at hcnnei 
«od secondly, th^t it i» in tbe natons of 

« 

b 
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attack to raise the spirits of your own 
troops and nation, and has a tendency to 
depress those of the enemy. But, when 
you set about invading the invslder, you 
ought to be certain that he is somev^bere 
vulnerable in a degree to jgive scope to 
your operatioiis ; and ybu ought to be able 
to act upon such a scale as to ob%e him 
to employ a yery material partof his force 
«i opposing you, or hazard some consi-^ 
4erable part of his ddmiiiions. And there 
are cftker i?^ material considerations tor 
be.atteiidedto. 

With regard to the efifects to be re- 
spectively produced on the spirits of the 
(jpposttejsarties, by elevating those of £^* 
Jsnd and depressing those of France, if 
tiK>se very effects can be tMer producefd 
by a defensive ^stem, carrying infalUHUfy 
on its forehead, dien, in that p&rticular 
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cise^ it is, for many very powerful reasons^ 
to be preferred. You cannot make a better 
diverstbn of the enemy's force than by 
effectually deterring it from attempting tq 
execute its purpose. And how can you 
tnore effectually elevate the spirits of your 
people^ than by plaeing them in a con^ 
dition to laugh at the impotence of their 

eAemy ? 

. Restore but the milkaTy energies df the 

EHGtJSH CoMSTiTTTTioir, and then, froni 

Ibat instant, without any figure of speedn, yoik 

moke successful invaaiDn an impossibility i 

and the csnemy, unable to annoy you eithcf 

abroad or at horned will probaUy be bronght 

to reteonaUe terms of peace ; for he "tfeill 

scarcely continue a commercial wxr, when 

a jooilitary war can* no longer avail himu But 

should he still persevere^ then will te yoat 

time^ if you find Ijim reufaierable^ to becooie 

b2 
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yourselres the invaders. Having laid the 
solid foundations of your own security, 
your whole regular force might be em- 
ployed to strike some stroke that should 
shake the consular throne, or at least, 
dismember the Gallic dommion, now held 
together by the bonds of a hateful despo- 
tism. ' ^ 

But the offensive system, prematurely 
adopted, or without great ability, might 
be fuH <^ hazard. Although you should 
find a vulnerable point, it might not be 
an adviseable experiment. If you could 
]U)i. strike deep, your enemy might not 
even parry the blow^ but at the same 
instant' poiir his troops upon your shores^ 
If, before you hazarded the dttempt, yon 
should not have fully restored the mMi* 
tary energies of your Constitution youx; 
offitnaive farce must be comparatively 
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small, and, experiencing a counter-attack^ 
you might be obliged to recal your 
troops, and possibly under circumstances 
of disadvantage. In short, whether you 
meditate attack or defence, it will be found 
that you have a neglected system, which 
it is the first duty of every Englishman, 
from the throne to the cottage, to restore ; 
not only because in a miUtary view> it is 
the best system that has yet been the 
fruit of human inventi<Hi, but because it is 

:A VITAL PART OP THB EnOIISB CoX* 
STITUTION. 

Besides this idea of offensive operatiens 
ieing the best defensive system^ there is an* 
other system which i» directly its opposite^ 
and yet is in high military and political 
estimation—*! mean the Faiian system. 
Hence we see the necessity of looking 
with caution upon systems, and learning 
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to thiok for ourselves. In consulting hl»- 
tory, and the military science, we mtiat learn 
to distinguisb the circumstances under which 
every particular system is to be preferred 
to another. The two systems I have here 
IK>tlced are ixtrctnes i and it would be 
easy to shew that^ when injudiciously 
adoptedj the danger of either of them 
m^j also be 40rmn§^ He» whose counsels 
«h{>uld reduce Et^Und to act u|Ktt the 
JFdi^ia^ system lor oaDfe tbauTPRtH nATi 
jnigbt be the isuthoc of incalculable eviL 
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ENGLAND'S ^GIS j 

on 
THE MILITARr ENERGIES 

OF THE 

ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 



INTRODUCTION. 



!TH£ present sUva^tlon of our country has abun* 

dandy caUed forth the voluntary s^^Ice8> not only 

of diose who rntid the ^word, but» of those also who 

hold ihe pone In neither of those capacities is it 

.the £xst time the author has been upon duty. For 

tliif ty ^Qirs of bis life he bore the swprd in the pub« 

lic service ; and for as many, has he been in the 

frequent habit cf holding the volunteer pen. 

Seeing that so far as he has had the means of 

Qbseryingy. in the service he now wishes to perform^ 

he has not been anticipated by any other writei', and 

B 



conceiving that service to be of the highest import- 
ance, he strongly feels the obligation of submitting 

to his country, and particularly to its brave defend- 
ers, his well-considered sentiments. 

It IS his object to shew what are the true princU 
pies of defence^ by which our Country, in the 
comprehensive and majestic sense of that word, is io 
be preseiTed. It would, of course, be a very negli« 
gent performance of this task, were he not to exa- 
mine the present temporary measures of defence 
adopted by ministers, and detailed in the statutes 
which, at their recommendation, and with abund* 
ance of confidence in those statesmen, have been 
passed: and equally "would he be to blame, were he 
not also to pay due attention to that part of the 
system which they, in common with all modem mi- 
nisters, consider as their permanent reliance, name- 
ly, the standing army : or, should he omit to place 
in comparison with this mixed system of temporary 
and permanent establishments, that which he con- 
ceives to be the true system of our country. To 
this end, he must retouch the outline of that plan 
of defence which, five years ago, he drew up and 
soon afterwards published, in his ^ Appeal^ Civil and 



Military jOn the Subject of the English Constitution* 
In this plan he pretends not to any originality ; but 
merely to report the wisdom of one mightier than 
himself, in whose steps he treads, and the latchet of 
whose shoes he merely hopes he is not unworthy to 
unloose. It is the excellence of this plan that it 
combines in perfect harmony the rights, the duties, 
and the liberties of Englishmen ; and that, having 
the simplicity of nature, it has likewise its force | 
and now, that we are called upon by the presiding 
minister, to drawthe sword in defence of our "pr^- 
^* pertyy our rights^ and independence,'^' it ought 
to be no slight recommendation of this plan to him. 



* See the speech of Mr. Addington on the ^oth June 1803. 

<< I have no doiibt whatever that, should circum«tances ren- 

** derit necessary, the great body of the population of the 

<' country would, upon an appeal from their sovereign, stand 

<< forwani in defence of their rights and independence ^^ Per« 

<< haps it is happy for the future interests of this empti*e 

«< that the occasion now offer8,of which we should decisively 

<< avail ourselves, to shew tliat any projects of attack upon 

<< our finances, (property) and independence, such as the 

« French goTonment seems to entertain, must be vain and 

«* futile.'' 
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that it constitutes an essential, z vital part of the 
English CoNSTiTurroN ; wUch is not a mere 
citil government, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word invily but a two-fold and admirable systcan of 
rivil and military polity, most hif^ily combined -; 
whereby these two characters, like the facuktes of 
intseUectual ability and bodily focrce in man, are in* 
separably interwoven, and constitsste a complete 
State or free government. 

In the ordinary concerns of lile^vaccess is not ex* 
pected to follow, if we despise common prudence^ 
or reject knowledge. In art and in science false 
|i^rinciples are sure to produce disappointment and 
discredit ; and if, in their contests with France^ we 
have seen mighty and confederated nations fall in 
tuccessioa before her, how infinitely important to 
US is it that, when England^ single-handed, has to 
jnaintaia the struggle, «he should conduct her de- 
fence on right principles ! He that should deviate 
through error would be entitled to our compassion ; 
but he who should set right principles at nought, 
by intentional violation, would incur the deepest 
blame* 

On the mere volunteer adviser of his country 



lies a weighty responsibility^ not to trifle with prinv 

€yiiesi how incumbenti then, is it on those, who, by 
office or station^ are responsible for the plans ot\ 

which that country is really called upon to act ! It 
is» -therefore, to be hoped that, at a crisis on which 
hangs every thing valuable to society, even the ex* 
iatence of the state itself, and thereby perhaps the 
welfare of a large portion of mankind, that there are 
none in public trust and responsibility who could 
be capable of rejecting, or ^vadingt that which they 
knew to be imperatively required at their hands by 
ihe constitution of thoir country* 

On the subject of defen^et it is a leading inteu* 
^on of this work to set before ministers that conr 
stitution; trusting in their candour not to shut 
their eyes against truth ; and relying on their intq* 
grity that their own system, wherever it shall ap» 
pear to be necessary, diaU receive early amendf* 
ment. 

Perhaps it will appear that that part of their sys« 
tern, which they make only temporary and occasion* 
al, ought to be permanent ; and that which they con* 
sider as permanent ought only to be temporary and 

occasional : but let us enter upon the comparison 
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\vith impartial and dispassionate minds ; for that is 
the only way for arriving at a satisfactory conclu^^ 

lion. 

* 

In the preamble to the first of the statutes touch- 
ing a general arming, (43 Geo. III. c. 55.) we find 
It properly laid down, that his Majesty has vested 
in him, by iaWf the necessary powers for repelling 
invasion ; but, in tlie second statute (c. 96) it is 
improperly said diat he has the prerogative * of re- 
quiringy on such occasions, *^the military services of 
all his Kege subjects.^* Prerogative being defined to 
be " a discretionary power of acting for the public 
good, where the positive laws are silentf,*^ it should 
iscem that the application of the word prerogative 
in diis latter statute, to express the executive power^ 
is by no means correct ; because, in respect of the 
king's power to command, on all proper occasions^ 
the military services of aU his people, the positive 
laws are by no means silent ; but the contrary. 

What in our law books, speaking locally, is cal« 
ltd iitic posse comttaius, or power of the county^ is, 
when wanted, the king's power ; and this power in 

• Xocke on Gov. a» §. i66. f Black^t Com. I. *$t» 



the Saxon times, being properly organized and of- 
ficeredy was die sole militia of the land, and infi- 
nitely the best it ever experienced. Notwithstand- 
ing militias of different descriptions were afterwards, 
in the reigns of William the Norman^ Charles the 
Second, and U-eorgc the. Second, unhappily intro- 
duced, yet that original militia, the posse comita" 
tuSi disgracefully as it has been neglected*, has, in 
proof of an intrinsic excellence, to this hour main-* 
tained its legal existence, and, as it is expressed by 
Sir William JoneSj it includes the whole civU state, 
from the duke to the peasant, f'' 

As laWf nothing indeed is better known than 
that every able-bodied man belongs to this power, 
and that every such man is bound to obey the king's 
proper representative, not only in repelling invasion, 
but in putting down 'rebellion or insurrection, or 
even in suppressing an ordinary tumult ; and that the 
number of the posseX to be called forth on any such 
occasion, rests in the discretion of the sheriff or 



* Enquiry into the legal Mode of suppressing RiotS| with 

a Constitutional Plan of future Defence, p. xo. 

t lb. 14* t lb. »3, 
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other magistrate, or in that of the king's generals* 
Here there is no prerogative in the case ; but a w^U 
ascertained legal power, which is a much better 
thing. 

Now, such being the duties of a posse comttaiuSf 
it is necessarily their duty to h» miined equal to such 
services : ob U i9 incumbent on the legislaCure alsoj 
and the executive government, to look well to the 
performttnce of that duty, and to enforce it whenever^ 
through indolence, it is neglected. Whencvel-, as it 
is well known, there is such a fiiilare in the duty of 
common defence, that any one's house, or other pre* 
mises, is ^aged or destroyed, such failure in the 
eye of the law is a crime, and the whole neighbour* 
hood is punishedf by the levying on them a fine to 
the full extent of the damage. This principle indeed 
is so deeply ingrafted into our law, that the countj^ 
in which a traveller is robbed on the highway, be*> 
tween sun and sun, must make him amends for not 
having either prevented the robbery, or, by its hue 
and cry, recovered his property. Here, then, we 
see the reason, on which rests the duty of common 
defence: As every one is to have the henefit, so 
every out is to bear the burthen. 



But the hut mud cry is for the instant pursuit of 
robbetSy felonst murderers» and other desperate per** 
sons* 5 and the " cry made for weapims to keep the 
peace^* is to suppress riots and rebellions, and to 
\ resist enemies t> or to oppose " the sudden coming 
of strange. enemies into the realmt j" when there is 
no time to send arms some hundreds of miles ; much ^ 

kfis for the preparative of" training and ejcerdse*^^ 
The conclusion is obvious. With such a CoN STX« 
TUTiON— for it is not by mere law^ but by inherent 
lights and from inherent duty, that, as free men, wo 
are ever to be armed>— -with such a Constitu-« 
TiONy I say, what must we think of our country, 
after a ten years war, at the cost of three hundre4 
millions, in which, as we were told, we were fighting 
for social order, for religion, and for that Con** 
STiTUTiow itself, being, at the revival of the wa? 
in March last, as utterly unprepared for repelling 
invasion as was Belgium or Hanover^ >^n* their 
people respectively were too late called upon to rise 



•i# 



* 13 Ed, a. c. 4« 

f Jones's Inquiry, 17. Poph. i»i, I2X. 

t Disc, on £sub. National Const. Force, by Lord Ii« 

vitrpoot* 
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en masse. There has long been somewhere a ntasg^ 
of blarney of great magnitude, touching die matter 
now under consideration ; and it were devoutly to 
be wished we could see a sincere disposition, in the 
administration of executive government, to benefit 
dieir country by a substantial amendment. 

On the part both of the legislature and the exe- 
cutive government, in early times, it was the sound 
and honest policy to preserve alive the energies of 
the passe comitatiiSy or Saxofi militia, and whole* 
Some statutes from time to time were enacted for 
that purpose ; besides which the books abound witb 
reports, in which the duties of its members are 
clearly laid down* ; which statutes and reports, and 
^e whole of the law, except only itsfnes and pu^ 
mshmentSy it has been die misfortune of later times 
to see " disgracefully neglected," as more than twen- 
ty years ago was feelingly lamented by Sir WtUiam 
Jones ^ but alas \ to little purpose. 

The arming m ancient times was properly regu* 
lated by the pecuniary ability- of the party; as we 



* See this part of the law brought into a focus by Sic /F. 
Jona in his enquiry. 
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see by die 1 3th oVEdward the First, (called the 
English Justinian) § 2L c. 6. which commands, 
*' That every man have in his house harness for to 
<' keep the peace after the ancient assize : that is to 
** say, every man between 15 years of age and 60 
*' years shall be assessed, and sworn to ^xmoxxr ac* 
^* cording to die quantity of their lands and goods ; 
** that is to wit, from 15 pounds lands, and goods 
<* 40 marks, an hauberk, a breast-plate of iron, a 
'< sword, a knife, and a horse ; and from 10 pounds 
*^ of lands, and 20 marks goods, an hauberk, a 
^^ breast-plate of iron, a sword, and a knife ; and 
<< from 5 pounds lands, a doublet, a breast-plate of 
'' iron, a sword, and a knife ; and from 2 pounds 
** land, and more, unto 5 pounds of land, a sword, a 
'^ bow and arrows, and a knife ; and he that hath less 
'^ than 40 shillings yearly, shall be sworn to keep gis- 
^^ arms, knives, and other less weapons ; and he that 
*' hath less than 23 marks in goods shall have swords, 
*^ knives, and other less weapons ; and all other that 
'^ may shall have bows and arrows out of the fo- 
*^ rest, and in the forest bows and bolts. And that 
" view of armour be made every year two times. 
*' And in every bundled and franchise, two consta- 
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** Iks shall be chosen to mak6 the vlevsr of arihour. 
** Aim! the constables afoj^said shaU present^ before 
** justices assigned, such dtfavdts as they shall see 
** in the country about antiour, &c. And tbeju^-^ 
** tices assigned siMll jprtsent at erery parliaoient, 
'** unto the king, such defiiuks as they fihaU find, 
** and the king shall previde remedy therein." 
, Such indeed was the provideDt caie to kc^ the 
people armddy and in readiness for the petformance 
of Aeir duties, that by 33 Hen. VUL c. 9. every 
able man ivaS' to have ** a bow and airows ready 
continually in his house; every scrvai^ of 17 






years of age was to have a bow and four znov99f^ 

•' continually for himself, at his proper (!ost» 
■* and charges;" and for every ** man-ch^ being 
** of the age of seoen years and abov^ the parent 
was to keep ** a bow and two shafts ;^' and all were 
to be regularly *' trained and exercised" to the use 
of these arms, whether iti war or m peace, under 
severe penalties. Now if it be not more the dfttty of 
the taxed householder than of thos6 of lower condi- 
tion to keep arms, and to learn die use of them» it 
certainly is more his interest; {(ytj in whose keep- 
ing can the piopeity of a nation be so seciffely plac- 

3 
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ed as m that of itr owners? And on whom £d[b 
the disgrace and the punishment, when rioters. com- 
jDit ^>oil and mlsehief) but on tibose who are assess- 
ed to die taxes ? Nor, indeed, is die law and oUir* 
:gation of arms-bearing merely just and eqmcablei 
-for, if we value either our honoor -or our freedom^ It 
4s ^iiult8{)ensably necessary^ smoe it is itfaat condition 
precisely which distiaguiBbes free ^ men. <tom slavey 
A modem wrker has well observed that, ^- wlieic 
*^ die governinent c^ily is armed, there despodsm if 
^ estaUished*;'* and oetcainlynotfanigcanbemor^ 
aelf-evident. The words of Ariaiotl^^ muidh older 
than Christianity, are likewise strikii^: ^ Those^ 

« 

says he, '^ who command the arms. in a country 
^ are tu^sters of the state, and have it in tbeir power 
^* to make what revolutions they please t#" Hence^ 
,50 long as die government of this country keeps up 
a large standing army, ii7nany tunes the number qf 
thai arnij/ shall npt in the civil state be in the habit 
.of arms-bearing, the liberties of die country i^ust a^ 
inevitably perii^, as the liberties of every other 

•* — ' ■ i m . Ill I ■■■ « 11 ■! !■ I , ii*v 

♦ Young's Travels, 550, f PoHt.vii. 9. 
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country, in which the government only was armcd^ 
have perished. 

Sir WiUiam Jones^ considering how arms^bear- 
ing, in consequence of court-policy on one hand, and 
die indolence of the people on the other hand, had 
fidlen into disuse, is careful to remove, for the be- 
nefit of cautious persons, every doubt on tliat im- 
portant duty. He first quotes the weightiest legal 
authorities, and then draws these, amongst other 
conclusions: '^ That since the musquet and bayonet 
*^ are found by experience to be the most efiectual 
'^ arms, all persons, who constitute the power of a 
^* county, are bound to be completely skilled in the 
** use of them. 

^* That since the only safe and certain mode of 
** using them with eiSect is by acting in a body, it is 
^ the duty of the whole civil state to know the phi* 
*^ toon exercise, and to learn it in companies*.*' 

Aware, however, at the time of his writing, of 
the profound ignorance of some, and of the extrava- 
gant prejudices of others, he recommends that such 
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* Jones's Inqui^^ 19. 
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companies as shall have ^* voluntarily associated for 
** the sole purpose of joining the power, when le* 
** gaily summoned, and, with that view, have learned 
'< the proper use of their weapons, street-firing, and 
^' die various evolutions necessary inaction," diouM 
** be taught, in the most private and orderly man- 
*♦ ner, for two or three hours early every mornings 
'^ until competently skilled, and not unnecessarily 
*^ march through streets or high roads, nor make 
^^ any the least military parade, hot consider them- 
" selves entirely as of the ciW/ state ••'* 

It is lamentable to think of Our country having 
been so circumstanced, that a man of profound 
wisdom and exalted virtue, while expounding the 
law, should feel the necessity of recommending such 
circumspection in obeying it that, in so doing, his 
countrymen should not incur die displeasure of their 
rulers !— of those rulers who were in the perpetual 
neglect and violation of their duty, in not enforcing 
universal obedience t6 the law. 

In the year 1782, 1 had the honour to consult Sir 



^ Joneses Inquirj, 37. 
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WiUiam o« the correctness of a ^ Dectaratum ^ 
Eights f without which i}0 Engliskman can he a 
'Free manf nor the English Nation a Free Peo^ 
file ;" as wdl as iqpon the propriety of the subjoined 
notes. To find such a man speak widi satisfaction 
on ^' the similarity of our political s^itiments/' and 
pall the declaration '^ an excellent paper, which ought 
*' to be writteii on the heart of eyery Englishman,'' 
I i)eed not say was highly gratifying ; neither need I 
stale with how much complacency one, who had the 
approbation and friendship of a Sir William Jfrnety 
colild smile at illiberalities he has since experienced 
On account of those ^^ political sentiments." The 
postscript to that letter, dated May 23, 18Q2, is in 
these words : ^^ It is my deliberate (though private) 
^^ opinion, that the people of England will never be 
<< a people, in the majestic sense of the word, unless 
** two hundred thousand of the civil stsijie be readf^ 
'^ before the first of next November, to take the field 
<^ without rashness or disorder, at twenty-four houns 
•« notice.'* 

We have seen that the late statutes already re- 
ferred to, in declaring the general obligation to mi- 
lltary service, for preserving the peace, putting dowa 
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rebellion, or resisting invasion, have spoken only the 

language of the constitution and common law, and^ 

if ministers* f^ reasons best known to themselves^ 

have thought fit, while the danger of irwasum still 

hangs over us, and while the courts in one part of 

the united kingdom have been occupied in trying and 

condemning many persons for rebellion, to mspcod 

file operation of those statutes, as to the training and 

Mercise of a large majority of the posse comitatuSi 

that is a matter, not for me, but, for them to ex{dauu 
It is not, however, very consistent with the doctrine 

laid down in those statutes of universal obligation^ 

to come at the king's call to suppress armed rebels| 

or to encounter the veteran legions of French tUr 

paderSf that ministers should do any thing to discou** 

rage a gieat majority of the ptoplc from qiudifying 

themselves to perform those duties* This is some* 

Vrhat different from requiring all men to be ** sworn 

to armour two times in every year * ; and from le* 

vying penalties on them, if not provided with arm$ 

and with butts to shoot at ; or for neglecting but for 

a few weeks to ^' use themselves in shooting f/* 

I aiiii II ■I..IIII.I II III! M l ■ ..iii-.i.. I.I.I II. I ■ ii o 

♦ See p. 4* t Hen, VIII. c. 9* 
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When we contemplate the nature and principles 
of bur government ; when we see the extremely pe- 
rilous situation oi Ireland^ and th* necessity to be at 
liberty, if the war be carried into that country, to sena 
thither every disposeable soldier in Great Britain ; 
when we consider the hostility and the power of 
France ; when we reflect on the state of our. 
finances^ and on the pressure of taxes for supporting 
the enormous expence of our military establishment 
in a standing army, under the two denominations of 
regulars and of militia ; and when we take into our 
recollection that the posse comitatus is an actual 
militia, an essential part of our constitution^ the 
cheapest of all means of defence, and at the same 
time infinitely die most powerful ; when, I say, we 
allow due weight to all these considerations, I con- 
fess that I should have thought much better than I do 
of the statutes in question, had it been the object of 
them to have revived the genuine posse comitatus^ 
instead of introducing various novelties of a very 
diflFerent character. 

As in voyaging across a dangerous sea in a tempes- 
tuous season, the preservation or the loss of the ship 
must very greatly depend upon the keeping of a true 
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Of a false reckoning, so, in a vindictiye conflict be- 
tween two rival empires for the mastery, the preser- 
vation or the loss of the state which is attacked, will 
probaUy, in a very high degree, depend on the de- 
fence being conducted on true or on false principles. 
Hence the importance of knowing what art our true 
principles of defence, and where to find them. 

Happily in our own case they are easily pointed 
out ; and it is still more happy for us that, making 
vital parts of that Constitution for which we arc 
to fi^t, an English People will be disposed to adopt 
diem with fervour, and to act upon them with en«< 
thusiasm ; for a CoNSTiTinrioN, whose mUitwiy 
excellencies are fully equal to its civil perfections^ 
must, especially at such a trying crisis as the present* 
be doubly endeared to the hearts of dioae who are to 
live under it* 

It must be almost superfluous to observe thatthose* 
who administer such a Constitution, have in 
dieir hands the two fountains^-^national unani- 
mity, and national enthusiasm. May their 
fidelity and their wisdom set free those fountains, and 
present, in the presence of admiring earth and ap* 
proving heaven, the sublime spectacle of a great 
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nation drawing the sword In defence of its rights, dc* 
tennined to live free or to die fighting ! 

Let ministers, however, be jealous of officious par- 
tizansy who may attempt to promote a spurious una«» 
Dimity on false foundations ; for all such attempts, 
being against Defence on Right Principles^ may 
but too probably, in the hour of trial, be found la 
have produced effects the most pernicious. 

As, in time of peace, a total absence of the mill* 
tery, in support of the civil powers of the Constitn*^ 
tion, would soon bring it to a. dissolution, so^ in 
time of war, if we ignorantly attempt to supeisedo 
its civil enei^es, under a fake idea of increasing ita 
military strength, we shall soon make havoc of the 
V^ole. 

For the honour of his country, the author hopes 
he shall never see an English general lead an En^ 
glish soldier to battle, deprived of his reason— ofhis 
intellectual ability — by the use of Turkish opium^ 
or French brandy, in order <to inflame his courage^ 
and cause a momentary augmentation of bodiljf 
force : and he equally hopes never to see the En^ 
glish government put the English nation in miltr 
tary array under any species of intoxication, that 
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should cause it for one moment to forget its cwit 
rights and its civil duties. No ; give the slave opitim, 
and the soldier of despotism brandy, to intoxicate 
him for thcbatde with the fury of a beast ! The free 
man's courage is highest when his reason is most 
clear, when he knows the inestimaUe value of 
that for which he fi^i^ts, and ^heii fae enters the 
conflict conscious of being, m tht full sense af (i>e 
word, a man. Seeing liberty in victory, and slavery 
in defeat, the battle faa« no teirors ; far nothiag he 
dreads but degradation and shame. Such men may 
be slain, but cannot be conquered. And, as a sti- 
mulus to glorious actions, to endoranoe of privaiiotQ^ 
to perseverance under all difficuMes, how isifinitdy 

ihe god-like enthusiasm of such men sui'passes the 
drunken fury of brutalized wretches, who fight in 

chains for the choice of masters ; or the infatuation 
of those, who, by having swrrendered their liberty to 
an unprincipled usurper, have become the mechanic- 
cal instruments of his ambition ! 

The author trusts that these views of his subject 
will fully justify the course he has taken, in unfold- 
ing the principles of defence on which we ought now 
to act It isiK>t mere War in which we are e^- 
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gaged : it is a conflict with a rival, and a despotic 
state, for our POLiTiCAt existekce. We are 
not, therefore, to resort for advice, exclusively to the 
camp ; nor to study our defence under those only to 
whom war is a trade, and soldiership a profession : 
we must not place our sole reliance on martial tactics 
and discipline, on trenches and manoeuvres, on plans 
of field operation and displays of generalship. These 
are but of secondary consideration \ and when wc 
contemplate the nature of our state as above deline- 
ated, we shall find that, for the purposes of defence^ 
we attach, to what is scientific in the art of war, far 
moire importance than it merits ; and we shall even 
discover that some of the most celebrated maxims in 
that science are mere falacies, calculated to mislead 
us into dangerous and disgraceful error. 

It is not meant to depreciate the military character, 
which has shone so illustriously on many a well 
fought field ; But merely to shew that, for national 
defence on English laiid, we depend not in the smal- 
lest degree upon any other species of military force 
than that which is inseparably interwoven with civil 
freedom in die very texture of our Constitution ; 
which, by making every citizen a soldier, has placed 
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our security infinitely above the trumpery of the mo- 
dem.parade, and even above all that is called science 
in modern war. Would Englishmen^ therefore, 
understand the true principles of national defence, let 
them resort, not only to the camp, but to the Con- 
stitution ! 



THE 



CONSTITUTIONJL ENERGIES 



FOR 



REPELLING INVASIOl*, 



How much, for some years past, we have been 
^warned against innovating upon the Constitution, the 
deader need not to be reminded. He will find no 
innovation in>the plan of defence now about to be 
submitted to him.; but it will enable him to fix the 
stamp of dangerous and ruinous innovation upon 
other systems, which, unhappily for our country, 
liaveat different periods found introduction ; and it 
will furnish him with a test for appreciating the new 
system of defence (whose ever it was) to which his 
Majesty's ministersliave recently given their sanction. 
It is to be kept in mind that our free Saxon mili- 
tia wholly rests on civil foundations, and Aat arois^ 

c 
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!4>earing is only a part of the duty of every citizen^ 
^iwho^ although occasionally military ^ is not so in 
the modern sense of the word, by which we now 
understand a soldier, hired for his " sold," or his 
pay, and subject to military law ; that is, to the mu- 
tiny act, "and to articks of war framed by the king 
jilone. In the early periods of our constitution, be- 
fore its genuine Saxon institutions were debased by 
the Nonnan. alloy, the same elections gave at once 
civil power and militaiy command ; as must needs 
be the case when it was the object at once to orga- 
nize the whole conimunity for the purposes of regu- 
J^tion and security. How admirable the institution 
which gives the choice of military commanders to 
' those whose liberties are the objects ofpresei-va^tion ! 
jittd which never creates a milftary oflGcer of import- 
,ant Tank without consthtiting at the same tiVne, and 
in the same -person, a civil magistrate, ne(iessitated to 
become conversant with the laws of his country, and 
having'no idtereiitbut in preserving the'Constitution ! 
The standing army of Charles VII, oi France, 
. was the first in Europe. His pretended fears of an 
invasion from the English, in order to recover tlidr 
lodt territories in that 'kingdom, together with' the 
dread his subjects hadof ^uch in enemy^ prevented 
them from seeing fced:ingd' topubllc liberty froni this 
meaistire. It soon brought tlie militaty power of the 
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feudatory iarons into contempt, and their services 
in the field into disuse *. 

Similar causes have produced similar effects on the 
condition of the modern representatives of the an- 
cient barons of England : which causes, together 
with the consequences of the civil policy of Hen^ 
ry VII. have shorn the peerage of much of its an- 
cient honours, and of its dignified estimation in the 
eye of the people ; as well as of its influence on the 
happiness of the country. The military commands 
in highest estimation, arid which hold precedency in 
the field, formerly the grand theatre of the noble, 
are no longer theirs ; but in the hands of a profes- 
sion. A nobleman now, if an insuirection spring 
up under his nose, or if a privateer land to pillage 
his estate, has no power of the county^ to come at a 
call and repel the insult, or reistore the public tran- 
quillity. What could be so degrading to nobility, 
the descendants of ancient barons, as the infamous 
riots and conflagrations at Birmingham, when peers 
of the realm were seen soothing and flattering, and 
beseeching the miscreants they ought to have been in 
a situation of deterring from shewing their impious 
heads ; or to have crushed by the strong hand of mi- 
litary power, the moment they had commenced their 
mischiefs ? 



♦ Robertson's Charles V. vol, I,|), iij, 
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And c^nthe nobleman and man of family and 
fortune look back to that day of England's foul dis« 
honour, when her capital was in flames, and at the 
mercy of the veriest brutes that ever bore human 
shape ; while lords were skulking from their habita- 
tions in affright ? Can they, I say, look back to such 
events, and not rejoice in helping to restore to full vi- 
gour and enei ^ those laws which must at once give 
into their hands the whole military force of the king- 
dom, and to their country assureol tranguillity and 
repose, although the storm of war were ravaging and 
afflicting every other state in Europe ? 

In the enrolment of a militia, the first step dicta^ 
ted by reason is to secure, and to enforce, the arming 
of all without, exception, to whom the jyroperti/ of 3, 
country belongs, and to whom its tranquillity is most 
an object of interest. This, in the writer's plan 
that has been spoken of^ as published a few years 
ago, was therefore proposed. But in the case of 
the clergy, of female householders, a few official 
jpersons, and those above sixty years of age, the 
law was to describe some fit person, such as a 
relative, a domestic servant, or natural connexion, 
jon whom the obligation should fall, of using the 
arms provided by the principal ; which, agreeably 
to ancient law and sound wisdom, should ever be 
kept in the house of the owner. On authority of 



file calculations of Mr. Pitiy of these househbld^rt, 
I reckoned eight hundred' thousand^. 

Then, in order to give dife niilitia all thestr^rigtlv 
of its original institution, and in consideration of 
the inability of those beneath the condition of talced 
householders, to bear the expense of fire-arms and 
accoutrements, it was proposed to provide arms at th6 
public expense for four hundred thousand- mortf ? 
those arms being committed to the care of the tax- 
bearers, to whom of course they belonged^ to1^ 
kept fn the houses highest rated* in etrety parisfi to' 
Ae window tax, and, as nearly as might be, only 
One stand of such arms in a hbuse.' These ybwr 
hundred thousand mxj'\>eiti]^tti by ballot, from the 
untaxed part of the community, between the same 
ages as befone, namely, 15 and' 60; and such only 
as are able to bear arms. - 

*" But tt/r such' persons are members of the pos$e 

* comitatus^ that is, of the properntilitia ; all zve 
* 'liable to the burthen of defence, as a// partake of 

* the benefit of protection/ It is very true: And' 
all may be armed,; according to their pecuniary abi- 
Jky ; some with pikes or swords, and some with the 
staves of peaces now the ordinary weapon of the 
constable. As I am not now penning a statute, it 
is not necessary here to go into all the mfnutbe of 
organization; but it may bfe well td say that the 
proposal of keeping the £re-afms, purchased by the 
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hoI({er8 of property, in tl^ir own possession, does 
not proceed from a deske of disarming ; for all 
those of tlie ballot, for occasionally using t^ose 
arms, ought to haye arms of tiieir own also, such 
as they could conveniently purchatse : nor would I 
even debar such as chose-it from arming themselves^ 
at their own " costs and charges,!' with musquets, 
and keeping them in their own houses. Happjr 
wer£ it for our coimtry had she a hardy peasantf /» 
too high-minded to take the field with, borrowed 
^rms ; and, armed as property ouglit to. he, and 
fortified as it. ought to be, by a law of ann& and 
police suited to such a state of things, individuals 
of evil dispositions would feel a much tighter curb 
on their licentiousness^ than, any thing eisqperienced 
since the original laws of the posse coniiiatus fell 
into disuse. 

It was proposed tp divide Kngla}ld into eight mi- 
litary districts; one of which should comprehend 
a large portion of the central country, rich in popu-^ 
iatign ; and each of the other seven, an extensivQ 
tract of coast, with a depth of country in-land, un- 
til it there abutted upon the central district ; excepting 
only the S.W. district, which was made to extend from, 
Abbotsbury to the Lands-end^ and from the Lands-' 
end again to Bris^L Ifines of bisection, from the 
coast inwards, were to cut each external district 
mto two sul>divisions» of e^ual magnitude ag nearljf. 
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C3 might be : But here again the peculiar situatioti^^ 
and fonn of the S« W. diatrict cHctated a bisiectioii 
from Dartmouih to Biddi^rd ; dmt is^ from coast 
to coast. The bisection of the central district ran * 
&Qi3i Leicester to Ledbury. But the whole dtstri^-- 
buti^ia will be aeen in ttte map prefixed to this work; 
I have now, for reasons that witt arise, t0 8ugge8f>'« 
in its proper place» a farther distribution of the ma- 
riti(Bbe4iiStrietB into Iwrdtr zni^wUerior ; the border ', 
to extend aibiMit hftfumitcR twient^^ milea firoia tike- 
<Qoasit.- 

*^ I^ i» proposed; that qach of the fi»t seiren of 

tjMM military, distiucts^ should b^ wb<rily answerable^ 

ly^ th& utmost of-itsr, ability, foe the defence of itt^ 

nMuritime border ; and liahle to. sustain the charge of 

ibis defence b$r aA o^iaal assessment on property 

.tbrougMut^itSfterritory.;^ with(di^ e^Uiepfioa of for *^ 

tifying dacks; Or ht olher objects properly TuUional^ 

and £6r which, pariiajment ought to provide; and' 

^th^ tii&.^thcr excepdon of having, oa occasions 

of iieall attack, audi a ceitaia reasonable reimburse^ 

raeviof a sntrt of the expense from\thecentreldistrictv 

(tawhkheverymacitimedistrictwouldbeaprotection) 

ajs parliament should direct. Thus the inbabitanta 

o£ the: coast, and of the most inland part«, wovddbe 

compfetsly Imked together m one interest and one 

dutjfy and die exertioii of all. wquU be equaUy in*- 

«ured. On. the same pt MKiiple of law that jff^ nowy. 
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in cases of loss by riot or insurrection, recover onr 
damages of the Hwidredf because it was the duty 
of its inhabitancy to have defended our property, 
every person who should suffer in his property from 
invasion of foreign enemies, ought equally to have 
his remedy at law^ against the whole inhabitancy dT 
the military district, or sub-division ; not only as a 
matter of justice, but of sound policy. 

" But as the 5th, or South West military district^ 
would have a douUe maritime frontier to defend; 
with comparatively a small inland territory and po*- 
pulaticm for the supply of military strength ; and as 
the central district would have no coast of its own, 
and would be very fruitful in people, it ought at aH 
times of danger to furnish strong permanent succours 
towards the security of that weaker and more exposed 
district ; especially as places of such importance as 
Plyrnouth and Bristol lie within its limits, 

** Nor is this all the military service to be required 
of the central district ; it being intended as a resource 
■to all the others ; and its military force designed aa 
an anny of reserve^ for supporting any and every 
other district that should stand in need of assistance: 
abutting upon every one of them except the 5 th, 
for whose support provision is already made, its sue* 
cours would always be at hand \ and the intelligence 
of an enemy's appearance would be its signal for as^ 
sembling a competent part of its force in the most 
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convenient quarters, to be held in readiness for a 
march: but such force ought not to advance until 
actual necessity required, and the proper orders ar-^ 
rived." 

Here is a body ^hich probably would be not les9 
than one hundred and sixty thousand strong, that 
must ever remain as a true army of reserve. The 
circumsunces attending the recent raising of one 
mercenary force of 40,000 for Great BrxtainoxAj^ 
called an Army of Reserve ^ and another of 60,000, 
called Supplementary Milkiay are sufficient evidences 
that our military system wanted a complete reform^ 
In mere bounties alone, without allowing for the 
very numerous desertions and the repetitions of 
bounties, the raising of these two bodies did not cost 
the country less than 3,500,000 pounds ! 

But, in • order that neither the industry of the 
country might be too much interrupted*, nor its 
tranquillity unnecessarily disturbed, it is proposed 
that each military sub-division (being a consideraUe 



* The use of standing armies depopulates in two ways : 
it not only deprives industry of so many hands as the ar« 
mies contain, but it greatly discourages matrimony, and the 
rearing of families. Besides which, the dissolute manners 
of a professional soldiery have pernicious effects in society \ 
which it should be an object of every wise statesman as muck 
as possible to prevent*. 
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tract of country) should^ in tht jirsi imtunce^ bar 
aiurwerabb for repelling invasion on its own particu-* 
lar frontier, if such invasion were not wexiy/onnid^ 
able; nor should the forces of the other part, even 
of the same district, niarch to its. awislance without 
express orders from the commanding oftcer of that 
district r much, less should the succours from the cen^ 
trai district pass Aeir own bcaindary, without a liko 

, if« oiider such, a system as we have prdposed^ the 
fKnisiibility of an hostile descent couid be supposed^ 
^v.^tage8 not yet noticed would resEuIt, 

M the borders of the maritime districts woul<t 
•^wayft be the friist ^enes of action, it sbo^^ld be 
msidQ ibe duty of all officers, residing within the 
same, to make th^nselves thoroug^y ^cquain^ 
with the ground ; and a genend» together with an 
engineer,, ^should at appointed tmiea act a/i tbtix in^ 
atructora^ Aa these officers of militia would neces-r 
eaiily ha»e the. post of honour, they would doubt* 
less be ambitious to shew themselves worthy of- it j 
studying to view the country with a military eye, 
and tp distinguish all its points of stiength, where 
an inyading enemy could ber best cb^cJ^ed, or most 
^€^Haiiy ieesftstfd i by m^^m of WQo4»». morasses, 
I'mex^ oliffii, the interseption of hedges, ditches ^r 
'Watts^; (^ the positions of housjBs, mills,&c. &c. They 
would observe where roads could most easily .be 
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broken up» and wanld Uctf in. tbeir minds the »« 
tuations fiivouring an ambush; into whicbsit shauki 
seem not difficult to draw aa enemy on first entering 
& countrjr^^ unless heemployedaciroimspcctzon that 
must impede his progress. 

Thus every gentleman: of sense and reflection 
would become^ in a con&iderabie degree^ a geneml 
and an engineer : hr, would, fed confidence ia his - 
own powersy and hax^ the confidence of tbos^ wba 
served under hinw No such officfir could) at any 
time traverse the country,, whether on business or 
pleasure, without naturally amusing himself with 
its military capabilities.. Besides, the. bctpders b^ing 
thus perfectly known to those charged with their 
defence, to excite their vigilance and inflame theii^ 
courage, dieir own property and dwellifags^ their 
wives, parents, children and kindred, wauld.be the 
immediate objects of dieir protection. These aro 
considerations of no small importance; but which 
are wholly defeated by the present rule,, of always 
removing the militia fi-om its own county. The in* 
habitants of the interior part of each sub-division^ 
being equally subject to sdV expense from a protrac- 
tion of the war vnAi those lying neaier the coast^ 
would be prompt in bringing forward their succours, 
and ready with their purses for all measui^es calci:t« 
lated to keep distress and danger at a distance, from 
themselves. Th^ least diey can in reasoado i& diu*- 
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to contribute equaUy to all expense with the inha- 
bitants of the larders ; who, in addition to their 
pecuniaty contribution, must necessarily be the first 
to experience all the evib and all the dangers of in-* 
vasion. 

Why is the ship owner, besides his fair quota of 
public e3q>ensey to have thrown personally upon him an 
extra charge for any pcculisu' equipment of his coast- 
ing vessels ? Why, in addition to his proportion of every 
taX) is the farmer inhabiting the border ^ to devote to 
the artillery the horses without which his land cannot 
be tilled? Why are the borderers to be at the 
sole expense of batteries, or lines, or other defences, 
on the coast, by which the inhabitants of the inte- 
rior are thereby eqwdly benefited, 2xAfar more pro- 
ieeted? It is a case somewhat in point that, in the 
last war, a few individuals on the Lmcolnsbire coast, 
through 3ieal for the public service, erected beacons, 
flag-staves, (Sec. for making signals,^ and found in the 
end that their zeal was to be its own reward ; for no 
&oul contributed a farthing to the expense, nor was it 
defrayed by government. 

He, who has ever read Doctor /Vzm^Vs admir- 
able tale of a horseman losing his life by neglecting 
to replace in time a single nail in die shoe of his 
horse, will easily comprehend the fatal consequences 
that may ensue to the whole kingdom^ fi'om the 
want of a right system of union, (between those 
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who inhabit tbe border and those ^ho dwell ifrthe 
interior) in matters of common expense, and mu- 
tual protection and support. 

- : The whole of this system would receive its life 
and energy from the nobility and gentry of the coun* 
try, as then beii^ the civil magistrates and military offi- 
cers, by whom it must be carried into execution ; and 
whose prime interest it would be to watch over the 
principles of its foundation, to cherish its spirit, 
and, by a due obedience to the laws enacted for its 
existence and regulation, carefully to guard against 
its neglect and decline. Thus would the noblemen 
and gentlemen of England once more: rise from 
that dangling court dependence and frivolous insig- 
nificance, to which a mistaken government has in a 
great measure reduced them, to situations of real 
dignity and importance in the state ; and, by taking 
dieir proper posts, civil and military, in such an or- 
ganization, they would have every influence in their 
counties, and all that affection and attachment of 
their neighbours which are so gratefid to men qua* 
lified to shine in such a sphere. 

Ill respect to engineers and artillery, let the pre* 
sent corps, as seminaries, remain. . But a contem- 
plation of the foregoing system will shew it must 
put an end to all jealousy on the part of government ; 
and, consequently, to whatever obstructs a complete 
4kfence of the country. In every sub-division> of 
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En^and, theo^ diere ought to be» at kast;, £qvt ^r^ 
ticular rallyingtpoinCB, or mUitary stations.; which 
should be the depots of its cannoiiy witt^ all their 
ammunition and apparatus. > At these military sta- 
tions, while the cavahy and tight corps flrwtotfae 
point of descent, to recosatioitre aod to harass the 
enemy, the grand columns of infantry should, first 
rendezvous, and with their own. overwhelming nuni'- 
bers advance to put an end to the iavanon and tht 
invaders : not by attacking in bodies of unwieldy 
or unnecessary magnitude, but pmpordosied to that 
of the enemy ; so that every man, of tihie body mak* 
ing an attack, might get \XAcy close fight ; and so 
tiiat, if the first attack failed, another with fre^ 
troops might be made ; and still, if necessary, ano- 
ther, and another, until farther resistance should be 
beyond the powers of exhausted human nature to 
support. But, whenever our superiority should be 
great, no attack ought to be made without first 
sending a summons to surrender, in hopes of pre* 
venting the effusion of human blood. 

Cold and unfeeling must be the heart, and cloud*- 
ed the understanding, of that statesman, who does 
not provide for his country's defence in itsfreedom^ 
What an idea do we form of the energies of liberty, 
when we contemplate ^//ica«-«whose territory was 
far less extensive than one subdivision of our proposed 
military districtsrHresisting the invasion of the Pes*- 
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sian mpnarch> the powerful descendant oftbe aO-cdn-^ 
quering Cyrus /—We see the Per&bn, to makesom 
of his prey, pour into this little Grecian state 100,000 
chosen men. Ten thousand Atheniaa citizens army 
and march ; and they are joined by one thousand Plar^ 
leans. Meanwhile the invaders penetrate to within 
twenty miles of Athens, Jealous of the Atheniaa 
feme, and anxious to share with their ally in thi^ 
glory of defending their conunon country, or to pe* 
rish in the attempt, the hardy sons of Lacedaiman 
march two hundred and ten miles in diree days*.-^ 
Unparalleled efibrt I Glorious enthusiasm i-^But 
they have the mortification to arrive too late. The 
eleven thousand have already triumphed^ and imji» 
monalizcd the field of Marathon ! 
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According to Pr. Ci///Vj ; but It seems to be an error. 
Although the queaition, respecting Greek measure, may not 
be decided among the learned, stUl the Improbability of sucll 
a march being within the powers of an oprnj, it strongly 
against the opinion of those who contend for the stadium bet 
iog of so great alcngtb as- some repreeent. ^ Isa^rates call« 
this march i*oo stadia, which, at 6o4^ English feet to the sta- 
dium » according to. Cy»f7/^/;>r/, brings it down to 137 mllea 
and a fraction. This being nearly 46 miles a day, is stiU a 
surprizing march for an army to continue for three successive 
days. This admeasurement corresponds tolerably with the 
distance between Sparta and Maraibani^^oitk the mapsjia.ntf 
^Mjesstont 
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perience ap Inconvenient tux upmtheir tim^ tn ac« 
quiring the military capabilide^ by. which (hey axtt 
to become a ram^t to their country ag^imt galUo 
irruption, the neceisaity has bepn caused by that crir 
l^inal neglect of the military ener^es of ihtf Ccui^ 
stitution which i$ complained of in th^se. pages* Our 
statesmen are now bending <^ stubborn oak» ber^ 
cau^e their predecessors, did not bend the supply 
osier. Had ev^iy Englishman beea mftdo expert ia 
Qulu»ry Q^ohitianfii \Khen a boy. at s^hpolk.we shouU 
not ha¥o. had. aU. tfai». laborioiw^ driUing- iur advanacil 
%^. Had; the. whole Ofommtmit^ beeoi early: tcained 
|ip acma, thei use of tbem. wG»ild haye beeii thirongh^ 
life ea«y«.fan9itiaiv.&o4: {feasant ; the occasioinal ei» 
seises ai: stated peiuod^ might be made agreeable t;e¥ 
<3i2ration& feom bustncas, and an annual meetiiig 
x^ight be.rendet«d< an* interesting milkary festtral. S^ 
ffH^hodisedi military attendances^ wtmid not intsr*- 
ijupt; merciHadie' bufdnesd ;. btxt so. preparedr Eua* 

l^A^J^.WQVlJ>\ NfVSR KNOW/ TH3B: DAIOlG&K OS 
WVASiQir^ MOSLHfiAJt TH4S TH^RSA/P. 

' Qendi^i^^rmg that oiirrviraliahecomea.mi]irai7yrdgsi- 
potiam of the most forinidaUe character, andrtb^ti^ 
in consequence of the f^entadditiaas of pay and at 
lowance^ J^^ thousand troops, now cost u& more 
t^iim. cne: Jmndred tkousanddld' ttn years^ ago, every 
able citizen must now either beeensea hearer of ann8». 
«rtoo probably a hewer of wood and drawer of water*- 
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Between two rival nationsy both of which were 
completeli^ armed, if either could entertain the mad 
idea of invading the other, tlie defensive nation, if 
she acted with common prudence, must soon wear 
out the other with expense.. In order to invade^ ar- 
miea must be kept in the field, in all the forms, and 
with all tht expense of war ; whereas, the nation 
to be. attacked,, especially if a sea intervene, may be 
carrying on all her productive operations of the 
plough,^ the anvil, and the loom^ much the same a& 
in peace ; and with no moFC troops, in actual pay^ 
than jpst sufficient for ceatinds on the coast. Her 
country is her camp : on a signal she-is under arms ; 
and wiherever an eoemy can land, he must be shortly 
met by a force infinitely superior, and one that must 
hourly increase in magnitude, as.his melts away. 

*^ How far the author's proposed military districts 
and sob-divisions of the kingdom, and the defensiyje 
agran gcmcn t s locally belongiog to each respectively, 
may be considered as an improvement of die ancient 
system, or preferable to modem districts without 
such arrangements^ must be left to the decision df 
military and political judges* 

" To proceed a little farther In explanation, with- 
out attempting to go hitQ venr minute detail, he 
would then propose that each military. sub-divi$toa 
of England should, be farther divided into weapons 
takes, agreeably to the ancient rmlitarry division of 
our counties ; and diat as many parisf^cSi hamletSj 
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and townships as should contain 1800 taxable 
houses, (as nearly as might be)^ should be formed 
into one weapon- take. Then supposing, (for sake 
of the explanation) 1800 to be the precise number, 
each weapon-take would furnish its brigade of 2700 
men. This force, with a view not only to national 
defence, but to the counteracting also of any incon- 
venient notions of equality, might be thus distri* 
buted : 
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As the cavalry would of course consist of none 
but men of rank, family, or fortune, as best able to 
keep at all times a military horse and furniture, the 
term cavalry would necessarily become a title of ho- 
nour ; and, if it should be thought the application of 
the same term to the hired dragoons that might at 
any time be raised for foreign service, would coun- 
teract that effect, we might, by only reviving the 
well-known English name of cavalier^ secure to the 
gentlemen who bore it the elevation and distinction 
here intended. The gentlemen at armSy being then 
taken from the most respectable persons for birth 
and property after the cavalry or cavaliers had been 
selected, would constitute another marked link in the 
chain of distinction ; and might have amongst them 
many even of the highest classes who might prefer 
the foot to the horse service. 

Contemplating, not a momentary spirt of patriotism 
for a temporary occasion, but a permanent or rather 
peipetual and steady organization of national force, 
on the durable foundations of nature and simplicity, 
I cannot approve of men being lifted out of their na- 
tural stations in society, and set on horseback by 
the strength of private subscriptions ; for that breaks 
down theline of distinction which sound policy re- 
quires to be preserved. 

la general, such a troop of horse and such a com* 
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"piny of foot, as here proposed, might perhaps Include 
all the persons in a weapon-take entitled to, or desi- 
rous of, a particular distinction. But as, in this sys- 
tem, contrary to that of a standing army, by confer- 
ring rank, elevation, and distinction. Instead of load- 
ing the public with expense, wc gain pecuniary re- 
sources, so there could be no objection to leaving 
these two corps open, for as many volunteers as 
should choose to serve in them, and who possessed 
the necessary qualifications appointed by law. And 
the same and other beneficial purposes would be an- 
swered if, in time of war, the cavaliers of a military 
sub-division should unite themselves into squadrons, 
of four troops each, and choose among themselves 
three field officers to each squadron ; in which, case 
the vacancies made by such election should be filled 
up again, so as still to have each troop fully officered 
without any field officer interfering with tlie separate 
business of a troop. And the like practice, with re- 
gard to the gentlemen at arms, might also have good 
effects. Nay, indeed, I see not why such unions 
might not be serviceable also in peace .; and therefore 
become a regular part of the system, . Our country, 
from the great prevalence of inclosures, being little 
adapted to cavalry, we ought to guard against an ex- 
cess in that species of military foice. 

The following table will exhibit at ohce the force 
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of ezch weapon-take ; and the particular nuniter of 
persons holding each rank in the whole kingdom ; 
ill which will be seen, at one view, the ample pro- 
vision made against too much equality. 
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"If you once violate principle, in steps " tlie fiend 
discretion," with exclusion in one hand, and mono-' 
poly in the other, and liberty is no more. Now, no 
one, I believe, will maintain that those who are our 
taxed householders are those who should compose 
armies for Gibraltar, the East or West Indies, or 
for Canada ; nor can any one shew the propriety 
of keeping up at an immense expense an hired army 
ia England, always equal to the supply of such 
services. Here then is ati unanswerable reason for 
training to fire-arms a gi"eat mass of those who are 
not householders, so that all foreign services may 
be prontptly supplied by men used to such arms ; and 
wanting nothing but the finishing touch of the ad- 
jutant to make them capital soldiers. Now the 
larger the- mass of men fit for such services unques- 
tionably the better ; and the more easily, promptly, 
and economically they will be furnished : besides 
diat, in the eye of every wise statesmen, to diffuse 
as Tndely as possible the true genuine military spi~ 
rit is to exalt the national character. 

" For farther arguments in favour of this strength, 
I refer my reader to the consideration of the xiv^^ 
Aiv^oi France ; of h^ immease power ; t)f the folly 
there would be in our disarming in tivi€ of peace^ 
and, finally, whether the author of these pages be 
not right in proposing a system by which the most 
energetic invasion^by that energetic despotism, might 
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be defeated with as much ease, as a well armed city 
quells a paltry riot in its streets. England once 
armed as he proposes, were all Europe to crusade 
it to her holy land, no heart would palpitate with 
apprehension; no countenance would be overcast, 
with gloom. There would be no bustle in the ca- . 
binet; no crude acts to frame in parliament; no 
alarm ; no trouble ; no expense ; no huiry-skuny 
through the country ; no. motley medley of military 
associations to form y nor costly armies to be en- 
camped here, nor barracked there : but an armed 
people, with a dignified serenity, enlivened only by 
an animation and ardour natural to the occasion, 
would come forth to smite the daring foe, as a bride- 
groom Cometh out of his chamber, and as a strong 
man rejoiceth to run a race *. 

In order, if necessary, to pay still farther at* 
' tention to the civil ranks of men, than appears al- 
ready visible on the face of the system, those of the 
infantiy who were of the superior orders in society, 
might' have an option, provided they had the 
bodily qualifications, of serving in tixQ flank coni^ 
panies, who, on that account, should be entitled to 
wear some mark of distinction ; and these distinc- 



♦ This paragraph has not been composed in 1803 j but, 
with the exception of a tingle word, is a literal copy of what 
was written in 179s. 
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faons in favour of rank and property might be ren- 
dered particularly subservient to tlie interests of the 
service, by requiring the cavaliers, the gentlemen 
at arms^ and the flank-company men, as well as all 
officers, in proportion to their rank, to contribute 
more largely than others to the contingent expenses 
of the service ; such as furnishing artillery, horses, 
ammunition, &c. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that the gre- 
nadiers and light infantry ought to be selected for 
activity and bodily vigoui* ; and the reserve be com- 
posed of the striplings and the aged. To the latter, 
of course, would fall all stationary services, and 
such as partook of the nature of garrison duty ; as 
well as convoys and escorts, the superintendance of 
pioneering, intrenching, breaking up of roads, &c. 
for it is 'Only in the last resbrt they ought to engage 
an invading enemy. 

" The next'question is how to train so immense 
a body of troops as 1,200,000; for although we 
have seen in Frajice as great a number brought to 
the highest perfection of discipline, it will be said, 
we must not expect the like exertion, without a 
like necessity ; and it may be thought that, in time 
of peace, our armed posse would degenerate into as 
errant trained bands or rather untrained bands, as 
were ever in London the obj^t^ of derision. But 
those, who are apt to under-rate wh^t are called un* 
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disciplined soldiers, will do well to recollect the bat* 
tie of Jemappe, and the early victories of Pichegru : 
nor may it be amiss to consult Lord Clarendon^ who, 
speaking of the battle of Newbury^ says, " The 
** London trained bands, and auxiliary regiments, 
" (of whose inexperience of danger, or any kind 
** of service beyond the easy practice of their pos- 
^* tures in the artillery-garden, men had till then too 
" cheap an estimation) behaved themselves to won- 
** der; and were, in truth, the preservation of that 
" army that day ; for they stpod as a bulwark and 
^* rampire to defend the rest, &c. &c.'* b. 7, p. 347. 

" I should not now go farther than principles and 
^ outlines, were it not necessary so far to touch oa 
detail as to obviate superficial objections, which 
inight create a prejudice to the true constitutional 
system of anning ; in which I must request the pa^ 
tience of the instructed reader, while I address a few 
observations to those of less information. 

*' The foundation of the system being the lega|l 
obligation of ailment under high penalties, to obey 
the civil magistrates ** upon cry made for weapons 
** to keep the peace*," in order forcibly to suppress 
all riot or insurrection, a$ well as to join the king's 
generals, for repelling invaders ; it follows that the 

* Popbam^ Ijkif sax* J ones* s Legal Modi tf iupprating 
Riots, 27, 
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possession of amis, and arms adequate to such ser- 
vices, is the DUTY of all who are of ability to pur- 
chase them* . 

** The many ancient laws for musters of anns, 
and for giving skill in the use of them, ought to be 
judiciously revived ; the spirit of them to be preserved ; 
and all those defects which occasioned their fallins: into 
disuse, ought to be judiciously amended, by apply- 
ing the intention of them to the arms now in use, 
and by introducing into those laws a self-enforcing 
principle. If England have men deserving the name 
of statesmen, this, notwithstanding the luxury and 
the commercial spirit of the age, might doubtless be 
done. 

" The great and excellent Sir William Jones^ 
in his work before referred to, (p. 10) had said, 
** In this awful interval a question occurred to me, 
** which must naturally have presented itself to many 
•* others: Whether the still-subsisting laws and ge^ 
" nuine constitution of England had not armed 
«* the CIVIL STATE with a power sufficienty if it 
** had been previously understood and prepared<^ to 
** have suppressed ever soforviidable a riot without 
«* the intervention of the military, '** 

" If no such power legally existed in the state, 
** our system, I thought, must be defective in a most 

• Popbamt »8, and Sharp's Fre$ Mititia^ 7, 6, 10, ix^ ^r. 
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" essential point ; since no people can be really and 
*' substantially free, whose freedom is so precarious^ 
" In the true sense of the word, as to depend on the 
" protection of the soldiery ; and even our protectors, 
*' who for several days possibly could not, but cer- 
*' tainly did not, act at all ♦, might have been neces- 
*' sarily called away, in the most dangerous mo- 
" ment, to defend our coasts and maritime towns ; 
" if, on the other handj such a power of self-pro- 
^' tection did exists our laws, I concluded, must 
" have been disgracefully neglectedy and ought 

<< TO BE RESTORED TO ' FULL VIGOUR AND 
", ENERGY." 

Afterwards, in p. 34, he says, " To what fatal 
^* cause must we ascribe a neglect so shameful and 
" so dangerous ? I answer boldly, yet I hope with- 
" out arrogance,_ since I use the very words of 
" Blackstone, to the vast acquisition of force aris* 
" ing from the riot-act and the annu^il expedient 
*^ of a STANDING ARMY; whlch has induced a 
«< disposition, cherished by the indolence natural to 
** man, and promoted by the excessive vohiptuous* 
" tiess of the age, to look up solely for protection 
** to the executive power and the soldiery i a dispo-^ 
** sition which must instantly be shaken off, if any 
" spark of virtue remain in our bosoms,^^ 

* He is speaking of the London riots in i/S^* ^ 
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^^ Skill in the use of arms should be made an es« 
sential and indispensible part of the education of 
youth. Like swimming, it is an art best learnt when 
we are boys, and never leaves us when men. From 
this single regulation all future dijEculty, in having 
a community of free soldiers, vanishes in a moment : 
and, when the importance of the duty is duly const* 
dered, it ought by the strictest sanctions to be cn-^ 
forced. 

*^ Although it has been suggested that persons in 
the highest ranks and of most opulence should form 
the cavalry, it is not proposed to have a staMe at' 
every school, filled with military horses. Let Ae 
foot exercise alone be taught at the seminaries of 
learning. It will be soon enough for the cavalry 
exercise, when the students shall have left their tu- 
tors. It is conceived that no exercise can be mor6 
healthy, and few exercises so delightful to the youth 
of large schools, as military manoeuvres; which arc 
in fact beautiful practical lectures on mechanics ; at 
the same time that they are manly and animating in 
a high degree. 

** The author could undertalce to furnish a short 
essay on military langiuige^ which renders the 
whole science of manoeuvres perfectly simple and 
intelligible. The best writers on military manoeu- 
vres appear to have fallen into the same sort of mis- 
take that, Mr. Tooke says, Locke ' fell into, in 
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respect of his celebrated Essay on Human Under- 
standing ; by not considering how much it was a 
treatise on words. 

" 'Tis not laboured explanations of the minutise 
of manoeuvres, but a correct and universal applica^ 
tion of reards of command, in which lies the true 
secret of mancsuvres. The accidence alluded to does 
the whole business : it is perfectly easy to learn ; 
and, if it were once made the rule of the service, 
there is no manoeuvre, whatever, which a battalion 
wotdd iK>t perform at the mere rvord of comtiiafid^ 
although neither the officer who gave the word, nor 
bis manoeuvre, had ever been seen or heard of by 
the battalion before that moment. 

'^ The next generation being thus prepared, the 
present age, in consequence of the vast military 
foTcc**-vast when considered as a hired army— now 
on foot, can be at no loss to get competently instruct- 
ed ; and, indeed, the almost universal application to 
the military exercise, throughout the kingdom, liap- 
pily removes every possible doubt as to the practi- 
cability of this part of our system. The labour of 
the work, in fact, is in a great measure already ac- 
complished ; so that all we want, for rendering the 
good effects permanent, is " to restore to full vigour 
and energy" our ancient arming laws. 

" Although the poverty of the public finances 
makes it necessary to get rid of our enormous mili^ 

D 4 
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tary e^cpenses as expeditiously as possible, yet the 
security of the country must at all events be, in the 
first instance, provided for ; and the disbanding of 
these forces should proceed gradually, according to 
the progress made in arraying and training the in- 
habitants. In this disbanding of the present sol- 
diery, those who had trades and occupations to re- 
turn to, and were desirous of their discbarge, should 
be the first released. 

*' The supplementary branch alone of our pro- 
posed national force would be able to receive into 
it, and enrol, the whole of the present army ; and 
their arms might be purchased as before provided 
for ^. Thus restoring to agriculture, arts and ma* 
nufactures, an immense body of men, for produc- 
tive labour, to sustain and enrich the state by their 
industry ; instead of lying as they now do in an un- 
productive state, a grievous burthen on the industry 
of the remaining part of the community. 



* In the minutes of the council in the reign of Elizabeth, 
there is this entry— *' That order be taken, that arms may 
*< be served at reasonable rates at the armourer's ofltce at Ply. 
*< mouth.'' Defensvue War^ 83. I sec that government 
has wisely .adopted this rule for supplying such of the armed 
associations as choose to provide their own arms. And the 
base condition of returning the arms of other associations, it 
is to be hoped, will be changed into a payment in money of 
-*thfi value of them. 
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« 
Here it is material to notice certain words which 

fell from Mr. YorkCy while Secretary at War, on 
the 20th of June, 1803. Our military system he 
|hought so defective, it required to be " probed to 
the bottom/* and completely reformed. ** At the 
" commencement of war," he remarked that " the 
'^ state of our military preparation has never at all 
corresponded with the means of exertion which 
the country possessed." And how should it, if 
that preparation is to consist of standing forces, un- 
less we had a military peace establishment which 
no attainable revenue could maintain, and with 
which no freedom could exist ? During the conti- 
nuance of peace, preparedness for war, with econo-' 
my infinancey and security to freedom, can only be 
had by restoring the military branch of the 
CONSTITUTION, and presei-ving it in full vi- 
gour AND ENERGY. Out of a mere standing 
army, no additional force, on the commencement 
of war, can of itself shoot forth : such an army can 
only be augmented by dint of expense ; 

In mere bounty money alone, the Army of Re» 
servej as an augmentation to the regulars, has, this 
.year, taking the average no higher than thirty-five 
poundspcT man, cost Great Britain in the first in* 
stance, not less than one million/our hundred thou-^ 
sand pounds. Then comes numerous repetitions 
of the bounty, in consequence of desertions. And 

P 
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as recruiting for the militia is become equally ex- 
pensive, followed by the parochial maintenance of 
Soldiers' families, the great increase of wages in hus- 
bandry, from the scarcity of hands, and many losses 
resulting from an actual want of labourers, the en- 
tire burthen of first raising, and then maintaining 
the armies of England^ is an impressive call upon 
her statesmen, to " probe to the bottonC^ her mi- 
litary system. And what expense, in this way^ can 
insure us peace, so long as France shall retain her 
present strength, and the command of the sea-coast 
from the Danish Sound to the Venetian Gulph ! 

Wretched, in every view of it, is a wfong mili- 
tary System. But that system once properly cor- 
rected, then all in an instant would be economy, 
strength, and security. Had it been the first 
care of Mr. AddingtarC% administration to have 
seen twelve hundred thousand men armed, as pro- 
posed in these pages, where the work is only a se- 
cond edition of what was published estrly in l'/99, 
he would not have needed to have ma,de an humili' 
ating peacey nor would he have been driven at all 
into a nein) war; and, in such a case, for a French 
Consul to have imposed upon his subjects the bur- 
then of building gun-boats, and to have threatened 
us with invasion, would have been to have made 
himself the laughing stock of Europe. Had we 
even been vulnerable in any distant €juarter of the 
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world, and had France possessed the means of con- 
veying thither her armies, out of our supplemen- 
tary militia oifour hundred thousand men, our re- 
gular forces might at any time have been rapidly 
augmented ; for, out of an armed and warlike popu- 
lation, regular armies, at the disposal of the crown, 
as spontaneously grow as bursts from the wide 
branching arms of our native oak a luxuriant foli- 
age 

Thus have we, at once, probed our military sys- 
tem to the bottom ; and shewn the mode of its com- 
plete reform. Defective as may be the new statutes^ 
in having a duration only for the continuance of the 
war, and likewise in other respects, they will ne- 
vertheless have made no inconsiderable advance in 
the road of military reformation ; and will have put 
in training such a proportion of the civil state as to 
facilitate an early completion of that work. As fast 
as that training, and the formation of distinct corps 
can be carried into execution, the present expensive 
military establishments may be reduced, even in (he - 
time of war ; for, with ^ posse eomitatusy or natural 
militia, such as it ought to be, and such as it speedily 
may be, whepever ministers will energetically set 
about it, we assuredly could not of necessity need 
any more regular forces than our foreign services 
should require ; as I trust wiD hereafter more clearly 
appear. AikI how strongly does the ^lagnittide of 
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our debt, the weight of our taxes, and the pro- 
bable length of the present struggle, if not wisely 
conducted, inculcate such policy 1 

" Lord Livei'pooU in 1757, speaking of the pecu- 
niary burthen of standing forces compared with that 
of a militia, supposing the latter to be in pay only 
during its days of exercise, says ^' it will surpass it 
** in expense by almost twenty times the sum.^* 
Sut we now see a militia itself, of nearly an hun- 
dred thousand men^ made standing forceSy and 
maintained at the full charge of troops of that de- 
scription. And so much have the troops of these 
descriptions been of late courted, by an augment- 
ation of pay and allowances, that the burthen is be- 
come truly intolerable ; and the very cost of our de- 
fence, unless we adopt a wiser system, must be our 
ruin. And after such an addition to an immense 
standing army, augmented also by corps of fenci* 
bles and other cavalry, raised all over the king- 
dom by very expensive modes^ and upheld by dint 
of grievous taxes, what is the result of the whole ?— 
Why, truly, the country is not safe, without an 
act of parliament for a general armingof the inha- 
bitants [—-without calling on every individual man to 
offer his personal services for public defence ! ■ I s 
it in the power of ridicule, so completely to expose 
the fatal error of our policy, as it is exposed by the 
passing of such an act ? After paying for one year* 9 
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defence of oui island, very much more than its whole 
rentaly ^nd experiencing the most dangerous in^ 
roads on our constitution into the bargain, we are 
come at last to personal semce, where we ought 
to have set out, and by which, regulated according 
to the constitution^ we might have saved at least 
nineteen parts in twenty of our land expense ! Can 
the genius of ridicule^ I again ask, produce such a 
satire on the system of " the three last centuries^ ?" 
Recollecting our distinction of the self-armed, 
and the supplementary, the first consisting of 
800,000 and the latter of 400,000, we see that the" 
nation may, not only be eased of an immense bur- 
then, by speedily disbanding the whole of what is 
now called its militia, and, for .aught that I can see 
to the contrary, a considerable proportion of its re- 
gular force also ; but that, in the -very act of so 
doing, it would furnish itself with a supplementary 
posse comitatus of disciplined soldiers, equal in num- 
ber to the diminution of the mercenaries ; whereby 
it would not only have the benefit of a vast saving, 
but it would restore to agriculture and manufacture 
the powei-s of a greater production, Ministers 
would no longer, from the poverty of the treasury, 
notwithstanding the pressure on the people of a war 
taxation, be under the necessity of rejecting the ser- 
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vices, and wounding the feelings, of volunteer Gorp« 
in all parts of the kingdom. And while the spirit 
of the people is flowing in a full tide of patriotism 
to take up arms for their country, and that country- 
has already military instructors enow for training its 
posse comitatuSy ministers have no impediment to 
encounter: but have the strongest invitation, and 
the most powerful inducements, to render their 
country this great and invaluable service; more 
great, and more gldrious, in my mind,' than was 
rendered her either by Magna Charta, or the Reva^ 
lution. 

This grand improvement in our situation once 
made, ,our statesmen could no more lament our ftn 
ture unpreparedness for war ; and would thereby b6 
enabled early to obtain, and then to preserve to us, 
honourable and permanent peace. But what an im- 
pression it would make on all those nations around, 
now crouching under the rod of France^ to see 
England^ not only contending single-handed with 
the giant they dread, but, in the midst of the con- 
flict, reducing her war taxes, disbanding and send- 
ing to their homes her mercenary troops, and grow- 
ing stronger and stronger, as she more and more 
confided in the swords of her citizens ! 

O ! where is that statesman whom modem dege- 
jieracy had hot reached, and the features of whose 
character had the hardihood of antiquity ! No state 
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chicanery, no narrow system of Vicious politics, 
sunk him to the level of the vulgar gr6at. Without 
dividing he destroyed party; without corrupting 
he made a venal age unanimous. France stmk be* 
neath him. With one hand he smote the house of 
Bourhouy and wielded in the other the democracy 
of England'^ ! 

But let us proceed : " Although the officers of a 
posse comitatusy to follow the good Saxon custom, 
Ought to be appointed by election, yet, consulting 
the repose, the dignity, the strength, and perma- 
nency of government, at the same time that we 
look to the solid securities of freedom, it might be 
sound policy not altogether to overlook those grada- 
tions in society which are created by birth, station, 
knowledge, and property, which contribute to order 
and subordination ; wherefore suitable qualifications 
for holding the different military ranks might be re*- 
quired. With regard to the question— In whom should 
reside the power of election ? The answer undoubt- 
edly must be, in the community for whose use and 
protection the power is to be entrusted, and to whom 
those who exercise it are to be Responsible. The 
basis of this power should doubtless be in the general 



^ Extracted from a chaiactcr of Lord Chatham, t;lrcu]«tc4 
as a hand- bill* 
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court of the weap&nrtakcj consisting of all taxed 
householders ; with a right of resuming to itself the 
foil exercise of that power, if ever the delega- 
tions of it, dictated by convenience, should be 
abused Thus a suitable responsibility of the mili- 
tary officers throughout the kingdom might be es- 
tablished. 

^^ By thus returning to the election of all officers 
of the militia, we should but be so far on our way 

to a reform of our civil elections. The constitu- 

« 

tion certainly intended, and for several ages as cer- 
tainly provided, that all magistrates and officers, 
whose fonctions immediately affected the people, 
should be elected by the people ; because it is fit that 
the salutaiy influence of true popular election should 
have a perpetual operation, and influence, on the 
mind of every person exercising power on which the 
people's peace, protection, liberty, and happiness 
immediately depend. 

I must be understood to speak of reformed elec- 
tions ; not such elections as, for the most part, seats 
iu parliament now depend upon. 

** The people of every decennary or tything, or 
ten households, formerly elected not only the con- 
stable, then called chief-pledge, or tithing- man, 
who was at once both the civil magistrate and the 
military commander of the tithing, equivalent in 
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military rank to the modem Serjeant^ but they 
elected also " the hundreders^ (who had the civil 
" authority of high constable znA jiLSticiarieSy and 
" the military rank of captains) ,and the viscounty 
** or sheriffs ; and likewise the heretochii^ or lead- 
ers of the armies ; the same (says the learned 
Judge Atkins) as, in the dialect of the present 
^' age, may be called the lord-lieutenants or deputy 
" lieutenants*." 

And Atkins also observes, that *^ Sir Edward 
*^ CokCf in his 2d Institute, in his Exposition of the 
" Stat, of Winchester, 1 cap. 10, concerning the 
" elections o( coroners by the freeholdcrsf, (which 
** ever was so, and so still continues) says, there i» 
" the same reason for election of sheriffs^ and so 
" it anciently was, by writ directed to the coroner. 
<< In like manner were the conservators of the peace 
" chosen, in whose place the justices of the peace 
** now succeed. These were great and high liber- 
" ties, and did belong to xh^ freeholders front all 
** antiquiij/y &cj.'* 

" Here we see how well founded was Mr. Pitfs 
observation, that " the principle of the English 



* Sbarp on dmgrigational Court s^ p. 196. 
t By fnebolders is meant Hberi teuentes, the irtt^bolders 
m burgage ttnMvti viz. the ** bouseboldersJ** lb. I97« 
X Parliamiutaty and Political Tracts, 25 3^ 154.. 
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•♦ constitution is representation." It is indeed 
its very soul, and once pervaded every member and 
every fibre with life and energy. All magistracies, 
tivil, military, and judicial, were elective; and ju- 
ries were drawn with such impartiality, from the 
mass of the people, as to have the true quality of 
representation ; even the office of King^ amongst 
(he Saxons was elective originally. I shall only 
add, that, whatever may be thought of the neces- 
sity of other magistracies and authorities being re- 
presentative, it is indispensible that three of them be 
strictly so : vfe/ The House of Commons^ Juries^ 
and the Military Commands in an armed inhabit- 
ancy. 

" It is impossible that LAws should be ** tJie ^ 
Mufe'*s collected will^** unless made by those who are 
Atcted by, and truly represent, the people: it is 
^ually impossible to be tried " by God and our 
cotintrt/^** unless the law be vox populi^ which 
makes it vox Dei* ; and unless our jury be drawn 
from the mass of the community with such impar- 
tiality and fairness as virtually, and in all rational 



* It is not in a vulgar and presumptuous sense this ancient 
sentiment is quoted 5 for if onr law be ** the gathered wis- 
** dom of ages'* and ** the perfection of reason," then it is 
not only the voice of the people, but figuratively (and the 
figure is beautiful and expressive) it is the n/oice of God also. 
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effect, to be that " country^'' by which alone anlEn- 
glishman can be legally judged. And it being an 
admitted principle that no nation can preserve its 
liberties, unless it keep the sword in its oxen hands^ 
it were the height of absurdity for an armed people 
not. to elect all those under whose guidance they 
should be arrayed and led to battle. 

*' fiut| as to the king alone ic appertains to have 
intelligence of the designs and movements of foreign 
enemies, and to plan the general operations for de» 
/eating invasion, we see the reason why generals, 
being entrusted with the execution of these plant 
and operations, should be of the king's appointment. 
—How admirable is this whole system ! How in- 
valuable the genuine constitution of England I 

" First, the people, by their represetUativeSf are 
to make their own laws : Secondly, by their repre* 
sentativeSy those laws are to be applied to their ow0 
actions : And, thirdly, in their orvn persons^ under 
the guidance of representatives elected for the pur- 
poses of order and regularity, they are to defend 
their laws and liberties with their own swords ; for 
this last is a case to which, by a law of nature, it 
is ordained that representation cannot extend; for 
that nation which parts with its sword parts with 
its liberty ; and the sum of its subsequent enjoyment 
is mere legal protection, at the discretion of those 
who have got possession of the sword :--*So true it 
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is that ** the possession of arms is the distinction 
« between slaves and freemen." And how grand 
a feature it is in the character of the ancient Saxon, 
and how true to nature, that the form of manu* 
mitting his slave, was the gift of A sword and a 
SFEAR ♦ ! How sinks in the comparison the Roman 
woollen cap ? 

" Here I would expostulate with those who " de- 
" spair of the commonwealth,'* and, exhausted of 
all hope of reform^ see no prospect of liberty but 
in a Revolution, By those best acquainted with 
constitutional learning it has been an old observa- 
tion that, if the constinition were utterly lost and 
forgotten, could but its principles be re-discovered 
and collected, its existence would be soon restored. 
If such a restoration has been considered as a natu- 
ral effect of such a cause under such circumstances, 
how encouraging are our prospects, who have never 
lost a knowledge of these principles ; who must now 
practically, and daily, feel their intrinsic excellence; 
and to whom it must be apparent that either a set- 
tled despotism, a revolution t» or a reform, must be 
the termination of the present state of things ! for 



• Historical Dissertation on the Antiquity of the English 
Constitution, 185. 

f Whether we would avert a revolution by domestic con- 
vulsion or foreign conquest, we must fly to reform* 
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that a decided aad vast majority of the nation, even 
of those whose confidence in ministers, and whose 
blindness to corruption and abuse, have been the most 
remarkable, will, in the hour of peril, when the 
storm threatens to burst, prefer refoim to eidier des- 
potism or revolution my mind is not of a texture 
to doubt. 

** It is obvious that, on the first revival of the 
system of the posse comitatusy much legal regula- 
tion would be wanting that aftervvards would be- 
come useless ; and that different regulations would 
also be necessary in peace and in war : it might, 
therefore, be adviseable to frame three distinct 
statutes. The ^r^^ should lay foundations only. The 
second statute should cany up the superstructure, 
and include every thing necessary to giving it effect 
in^time of PEACE. And the third solely apply to 

WAR. 

** By this act, the duties of war might be clearly 
pointed out, and the most prompt alacrity secured ; 
not merely on the cold principle of military obedi- 
ence, but dn those also of a common duty and 
interest, felt and understood, of national honour, 
which should not fail to operate ; and of genuine 
patriotism, which should excite the most lively en- 
thusiasm. To each of these statutes should be as* 
signed, with accurate discrimination, its proper class 
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of enactments ; so that the separate provisions of 
each should have the most complete perspicuity. 

" Here, then, are our means of raising the peo- 
ple en massCy for national defence i and of calling 
into orderly action every particle of the physical 
power of the state. If these means were not found 
by the Emperor in his need, it was because an ar- 
bitrary government, forbidding the means, is of 
course denied the end. It is the prerogative of a 
free nation alone to be unconquerable cxcq)t by 
extermination. Although an arbitrary government 
be formidable indeed to its own disarmed, ignorant, 
enslaved, and oppressed subjects. It is too feeble to 
resist the attacks of an armed people ; and in the day 
of trial must h\\ ! 

" The sole material difficulty, attending <he whole 
system, will be that of framing the ^cond of the three 
proposed statutes. The care of our ancestors, to in*- 
8ure the possession of armsy is seen in their various 
enactments to that effect ; '^ and as much as our pro* 
^' genitors are famed for sometimes indulging their 
** genius, a butt of Malmsey could not find its way 
** into their cellars without a sheaf of arrows for its 
♦< passport**" We may, indeed, easily secure ao 
effectual muster of amis^ which i« in fact the 

* Lord Hawke$bury*8 Discourse^ p. jSj 58, 65. 
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Rock of our foundation; and we may, with* 
out difiiculty, enforce a suiEcient training of select 
corps, and of " the nerves and ligaments'* of our 
military body ; so as on any alarm of danger, to be 
soon in a posture of unassailable defence. But he 
who has read the human heart, and has any taste for 
that policy which from early antiquity to the pre- 
sent hour has been the admiration of the wise and 
the good, will know how desirable it is to aim at 
higher and nobler ends; and to a wise law-giver 
how practicable it is thus to unite the exercise of 
rights with the performance of duties; thus to com- 
bine public services with public honours ; and thus to 
render even manly pastimes, and elegant pleasures, 
subservient to the noblest purposes of public good; so 
as to give to a law for upholding in constant vigour 
this system, at once so comprehensive and so grand, 
A SELF-iNFORCiNG PRINCIPLE, adequate to the 
great end in view— that of preseiving, in full splen* 
dour, during the security of peace, those military 
virtues that are our safety in war ; on which ac- 
count it was that ^' the public games of ancient 
•* governments consisted principally of martial en- 
" tertainments." And from the noble author I 
am now quoting, I must also transcribe an account 
of a military festival observed by the modem Swiss, 
which is worthy of admiration : " The surprising 
acts of valour, which the Swiss militia has performed, 

3 
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** has induced an ingenious writer to draw a paral^ 
" lei between the military atchievements of this lit- 
" tie collection of cantons, and those of the free 
** states of Greece : He puts in competition with 
•* the battle of Marathon that of Morgarten; where 
** 1300 Swiss routed the army of the Archduke 
** Leopold, consisting of 20,000 -men, and killed 
** twice their own number : He considers the action 
** of Sempach, where the same Arch-duke lost his 
** life, and 20,000 of his men were routed by 1600 
** Swiss, as a more surprising victory than that of 
** Platea ;— <ind, to crown all, the battle that was 
** fought in the pass of Weven^ in the canton of 
** GlariSf is a copy that exceeds its original which 
was fought at Therviopyla ; for as 300 Spartans 
tried to repel the army of Persia in those streights, 
^^ and all perished in the attempt ; so, in such ano* 
** thcr defile, 350 Swiss attacked at least 8000 
** jiustriansy and gained the field of battle." 

** It is surprising," says this author, " what a 
** spirit the remembrance of this action instils into 
<* this people : they yearly celebrate it by a pub- 
*< lie procession on the spot where it was fought ; 
** and where eleven pillars, erected for that pur- 
** pose, shew the places where those heroes eleven 
*' times rallied : at each pillar they oflFer up thanks 
•* to God ; and, when they come to the last, one 
** of their best orators makes a panegyric in praise 
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** of these three hundred and fifty mcn^ and at the 
** €nd of his oration reads a list of their names, in 
" fhe same manner as the Spartans had the names 
** of those who fell at Thermopylas carved on 
^\ brasSy to transmit their fame to posterity.'' 

" To frame institutions for preserving alive a true 
martial spirit in the profound security of peace, is 
indeed a task demanding the penetration of an Aris-' 
totle^ the genius of a Plaio^ the energy of a lycur^ 
giiSy and the virtue of an Aristides ;-^m short, 
demanding one worthy to tread in the hallowed 
footsteps of the god-like Alfred ;— but, alas ! the 
tear which rushes to my eye reminds me Jones is 
tio more !— What he could have atchieved alone 
must therefore be extracted from the collected wis- 
dom and joint labours of several ; and thus the sys* 
tem receive the last finishing touch of excellence ; 
fitting it to impress on the national character the 
indelible stamp of dignity and independence, and the 
military aspect of high-souled freedom. And it is 
our consolation that in our book«, and I trust also 
in the hearts of thousands, are to be found the prin- 
ciples on which our system must rest ; and that 
we have men capable of their application." 

The author has himself, in his late work, enti- 
tled, '' The Trident," suggested, and pointed 
out the advantages of periodical games and fes* 
Rivals, as well as of occasional celebrations of na« 

s 
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val and military triumphs, at a magnificent 
hieronauticon or naval temple ^ proposed- to be 
^ected on a great scale near the metropolis, as a 
monument of national glory, a nursery of national 
art, and a school of national manners and public 
virtue. 

It would not only add great lustre to such festi- 
vals for a large brigade of the arkced people to 
assist at the celebrations, but it must likewise pro- 
duce effects the most beneficial. 

Such a brigade, draughted in proportion to popu- 
lation from all the military districts of the kingdom, 
and the individuals taken, partly by righty in con- 
sequence of recorded merits and partly by election^ 
would constitute, as it were, a body of deputies 
from a martial nation to a congress of national 
art, arms, emulation and glory. Previously en- 
camped at the Hiei-nauticofiy 

*^ Sacitd to virtue, valour, genius, ta^te ^ 
to prepare for their evolutions in the presence of 
an assembled people, flocking from all parts of the 
empire, and from every civilized state ; and in the 
presence, more especially, of the best soldiers of all 
countries, attracted as were the Greeks to Olympia^ 
to witness the gay, the sol6tnn, and the splendid 
spectacles, how would it be possible, for the armed 
citizens of such a brigade^ not to feel the same in- 

• Trident, p, t/. 
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spiration a& formed such men as Xenophon^ and 
JEpaminondas? And what a perpetual stimulus 
\¥Ould here be, throughout the whole posse comiia* 
tusy to secure the honour of' being in the brigade 
on these occasions ! How would it be possible, 
that such institutions should nox elevate the nation- 
al character, and improve the national taste ; or 
not be productive of excellence of every kind? 
Here, then, is one of those s^slf-enforchig princi- 
ples, by which our revived posse coniitatm might 
be preserved from future decay. 

The following ode, intended for insertion at p. 
197 of"** The TridenU^* in a second edition, being 
not unsuitable to the present occasion, as alluding 
. to the two grand esssentials, civil and fnilitart/^ of 
the constitution, is here presented to the reader, who 
must suppose himself at a national festival in the 
HieronauticoHt where, after the repast, this ode is 
the prelude to other musical entertainments* 

1. 

Celesial maids I High-minded youth ! 
Bright gems of chastity and truth — 

Adorn the Bard *1 Fill high the mantling bowl! 

■II I I »* ■ ■ 11. .■■■.^« .1 ■ ,, ■ ■ 

* The bard it attended to the banquet by his three pagts ; 
the first, beating his sn»ord amd spear ; the second, his em» 
hmdetid r§bei and the third, his cap of liberty and oakm 
trrwn \ with iriitch paraphernalia, as preparatory Co bis 
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'7h6n^ as the purple tide flows round, 
Lov'd Harp ! thy wild iEoIian sound 
Shall 'trance*, with tones divine, each hero's soul! 

Responsive to a wond'rous hand. 
Thou once obey'dst a -king's command ; 
"To Alfred, once, thou gaV'st thy magic veice. 

The Muses, to our plains, to win. 
Ferocious Danes from blood to wean. 
And works of gentle peace to make their choice* 

3. 
TTiis birth-right sword, gird on, and near. 

Firm plant //m/ guardian, glittering spear f; 

I,. I .11. ,.i .. I. .- , - , . ■ . .. , ■jit ■ ■ 

cdel^iating, with due solemnityy the fame of Albion^ he de- 
sires to be adorned by the hands of high* born beauty and 
heroism, that he may feel the inspiration of their influence 
and that his stfains may have their full effect, by his per- 
sonal dignity being thus supported in the eyes of his assem- 
bled coimtry, and (^ the iHustrious of other nations, present 
at the banquet* 

* This word is here used metaphorically , to signify that the 
music shall cause the faculties to be so wholly absorbed by its 
charms, that the nerves shall be lost, as In a trance, to any 
consciousness of whatever else may be passing around them. 

+ Arms -bearing being the etenial distinction between 
j;pemen and slavesj tlie emancipation of ab^n^nian^ aiii9n^ 



Then o'er me fling this damaskM robe of law *, 
With duties wrought, and rights, of man> 
Sage legislation's noblest plan> 
A state well-poisM to rule, and statesmen awe« 

" ' ^ 4.. 

Let these gpey locks, and wrinkled brows^ 

Gay Freedom's classic cap inclcye, 
With verdant foliage, rich^ of oaken crown ^ ; 

Then, £ur and brave companions, I,. 
In eagle notes, that soar the sky. 

Will warble migbly Albion's high renown. 



the SaxcHS^ was effected and evidenced by the public, an4 
solemnly-performed gift of a s^word and a sftoT'^^ ceremony 
true to the simplicity and dignity of nature, and forming 
noble contrast to the mummery and meanness of the ceremony 
of emancipation among the Romant } who, in truth, had^' 
little knowledge of the true principles of civil liberty : By 
speaking^ of his '* birthright sword,'* the bard, in the out- 
set, lays claim to all the rights and honours of a man borm 
to freedom. 

* The Author, since composing- this Ode, has been mucH 
gratified to imd that, for iuhrnmg his bard, as a prelude to 
his rehearsing, in epic song, the deeds of his hero, he has the 
authority of Milton \ who speaks of ** a poet, soaring in the 
high* regions of his fancy, with his garland and singing robis 
about htm.**-— See Reasons of Church Government in Birch!s 
Colkctioni i> 39* £ 3 
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5. 
While L immortal Alfred ! sing. 
With pathos, swe^ the Saxon string * ! 

. The rapiVoua strain be, patriot a^int ! thiaef ! 

• - 

In Albion's cause, each bosom fire ! 
A love of LiBfiETY inspire. 

Intrepid, pure, unperishing, diyiue! 

^' Supposing tne weapon-takes^ so formed as haa 
been stated^ to be at the same time our elective dis- 
tricts for retmning one mem1>er each to die House 
of Commons, perhaps there couM tiot be a "more 
suitable divisioa 6f tbe countiyy or of tlie cocnmuoi-* 
ly, for 9uch a purpose^ It is apparent that, in die 
formation of either weapon-iakeSf or elective dis^ 
tricisy the right principle of ilivinon is by p&ptda** 
^on ; ^ereas the formation of military districts'^ 
as well as of counties^ wIU best he governed on prin- 
ciples of space. And if, on the mature considera-^ 
tion of military noen, it should appear that our dis-r 



■•^^ 



• As all English liberty aa4 good goveroment flows fron^ 
the clear and wholesome fouoitain of our Saxon Consdtutiong 
to that fountaioy whenever tbe stream becomes obstructed* or 
turbid ^ith impurity^ we must ascend^ for the waters of poli- 
tical life ; talung case to restore their free and healthfiil cur» 
rentj and to exclude from their channel the sluggishj foul 
and noxious waters of servitude and debasement. 

^ In tbi strmn rf Alfred, let parliaments and princes legis* 
late and rulc» and thenj th^y need oo big^ber fdicity or jNaisjCw 
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tricts and siib-divisions, as well as the arrangements 
proposed, are xightly calculated for answering the 
ends in view, it would then at least be desirable that 
no difficulties should stand in the way of correcting 
the present extreme and very inconvenient inequality 
of our counties ; and of completing our system by 
new modelling them : for as a principle part of the 
merit of the system consists ip having an armed inha- 
bitancy to constitute the strength of the civil pcwer^ so 
that system must attain to the highest degree of per- 
fection, when the civil and military divisions of the 
country are correspondent, and the arrangements of 
the two services go hand in hand, mutually serving 
and supporting each otlier. This union of the two 
duties was strictly attended to by Alfred; although 
he left the disproportions between the counties much 
as we have found them. When we contemplate 
the simplicity, uniformity, and exact proportions of 
the other parts of his system, we must conclude 
some insuperable difficulty stood in the way ; or that 
he would have perfected the divisions of his king- 
dom by an equalization of the counties. 

But, doubtless, had the Danes been as formidable 
to him as the French are to us, he would have made 
all minor considerations give way to the indispen- 
sible one of combining with every portion of the 
coast y its full proportion of the inland country ^ by 
an indissoluble union for its support and defence| as 

£4 
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I 
I 

proposed in these pages ; where it will be seen that I 

the sea-shore of ev^ry sub-division is, as it were, the i 

front of an immense military column reaching to 
the very centre of the kingdom ; organized into 
every useful species of corps, but under one supreme 
head ; ever in readiness at a moment's warning ; 
and its collected force consisting of an army im« ^ 

mensely more numerous than any that could possi- 
bly be brought against it. ." Having shewn,** says 
Sir William Jortesy ** the nature and extent of the 
*' posse comttatuumj and proved that it is required 
** by law to be equal in its exertion to a weU-dis^ 
** ciplined artny^ I have established the proposi- 
** tion which I undertook to demonstrate*.'* 

*• Should it ever be thought adviseable to equalize 
the counties, the number of them might be kept 
nearly the same as at present, by comprehending 
three counties in each military sub-division, making 
in the whole forty-eight, instead of fifty-two. In 
this distribution, an annexation of adjoining xveapon* 
iakes^ equal to about the third part of the surface 
of a military sub-division would constitute a county. 

" Should either prejudice or other more substan- 
tial reason stand in the way of perfecting our sys- 
tem of defence, on the best and clearest principles, 
by altering the preseht limits of counties, perhaps ft 

* Inquiry into the Legal Means of suppressing Riott> ^4* 
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might be a- good expedient to form our districts Khd 
sub-divisions by throwing into them the counties as 
they now stand,-which might be done thus^ viz. 



First. ■ 
Northumberland 
Durham 

Yorkshire 

Second* 
Lincolnshire 
Nottinghamshire 
I/eicestershire 
Rutlandshire 

Norfolk 
Suffolk 

Cambridgeshire 
Huntingdonshire • 
Northamptonshire 

Third: 
Essex 

Middlesex 
Hertfordshire 
Bedfordshire 
Sucks 



Kent 

Sussex 

Surry 



Fourth. > 
Hampshire 
Berkshire 
Dorsetshire 

Wiltshire 
Gloucestershire 

Fifth. 
Devonshire 
Cornwall 
Somersetshire 

Sixth. 
Monmouthshire 
Glamorganshire 
Carmarthenshire 
Pembrokeshire 
Cardiganshire 



%S 
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Brecknockshire 


■ ' ' - • . • 


Merionethshire 
Carnarvoi^hire 


Cumberland 
Westmoreland 

4 


Anglesey 

Denbighshfre 

Flintshire 


Eighth^ or Central. ' 

Deri>yshire 

Staffordshire 


Montgomeryshire 
Radnorshire 


Shropshire ' 

Herefordshire 
Worcestershire. 


Seventh, 


Cheshire 


Warwickshire 


Lancashire 


Oxfordshire 



" To those unreflecting and timid persons who 
may still imagine a general arming to be dangerous 
to government^ it may be adviseable to say a few 
words. What then more decisive can be said than 
that Alfred, when he armed the whole community, 
thought not so ? Nay, by hi^ penetrating mind, it 
was seen that it is the universality of arms which 
is the very secret for giving a government of free^ 
dam and law undisturbed tranquility and resistless 
power. All that is wanting to this effect is sim- 
plicity of arrangement, and strictness of regulation. 

Nor are we left to mere reasoning on this ques- 
tion ; for there is no historical fact better establish- 
ed than that in his reign, and owing to the very sys- 
tem of an universal arming, the authority of /iff rc% 
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and the energy of the doUpfmery which cdni{ive« 
hend the whole of government^ were carried to a 
height of perfection never exhibited to the vkw of 
mankind in any other age or nation. Let any man 
compare this with what has so often happened in 
our own times» and he cannot be at a loss to see to 
which system, that of an armed inhabitancy, or that 
of a standing army, a preference is due. Let him 
look back to the first establishment of turnpikes^ 
or to the first raising the partial modem militia 
bodi in England and Scotland ; when insurrection'^ 
ary proceedings caused the effusion of much Uood x 
Let him call to mind the hundreds of tumults that 
have disturbed the public tranquillity, particularly in 
our large towns : Let him take a retrospect of what 
happened in St. George* s Fields^ in the beginning 
of xk& present reign, the infamous conflagrations at 
Birmingham^ and the infernal proceedings in the 
capital in the year 1780, and then let him ask him<^ 
self, if any one of .these events, so alarming and 
so calamitous to the people, and so disgraceful 
to government, could possibly have taken place^ 
had the system of the immortal Alfred been'in use 
and vigour. 

*^ After the celebrated example of that great 
king's reign, it cannot be said this Is only supposing 
the arms wilt be employed in suppoi*t of law, in 
which case the irresistible power of government it 

£6 
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aiknitoed : nor can it with propriety be dsked, what 
would be the consequence, if they should be turned 
Ugairut it ? I confess I should not know how to an* 
Bwcr such a question, better than by asking such 
another.— -What, then, would be the consequence 
tf the waters of the ThanieSy the Severn^ and the 
Sttmierf and of all our other rivers, were to turn 
against their own sources, to climb the hills from 
whence by the law of nature they descend, and to 
pour their streams into the country instead of the 
ocean i Can any one, pretending to reason, imagine 
a free people, haviiig a legislature in which they 
were substantially represented, and their community 
regulated and preserved by a law emanating, 
ilirougli such a mciiutn^/roni iheviseheSy-'Kizn any 
one, I ask, imagine, such a people so circumstanc* 
ed, capable of uniting the power of their own arm#, 
to destroy their own work, their own prosperity, 
their own happiness ?— -Has any man yet dreamed 
the people of the American States, because really a 
free and armed people, are therefore likely to usv 
fheir arms against their own governments ; which, 
so far from having a standing army, have not amongst 
*Jiem a single professional soldier ? The supposition 
is too absurd to stand for a moment. 

" But no man can look into history without per- 

' ceiving that, wherever mercemry soldiers and 

Mandwg armies have been introduced^ there thi 



true goxfernment of the state has invar iaUj/ heeri 
^bvertedy by those who had the eommand cf ih6 
annies. 

" Look through the annals of the world,'* says Lord 
Liverpool^ " and see if any one instance of ar mi- 
** litia can he produced, that was seditious of itself ; 
" or of a people who, when the sword wa« put into 
•* their hands, converted it to their own destruction. 
•' Free states have almost always been subject to 
*' commotions, and the same have generally been 
** defended by a militia ; but that the military es- 
** tablishment of such a people were the cause of 
** their commotions can never be proved ; — the re- 
" public of Carthage is a singular instance of a free 
*' people that owed their defence to mercenary sol- 
** diers ; and yet she was nevertheless fertile in dis^ 
" sentions ;— and though Borne had as many sol- 
^< diers as citizens, though her senators and pie- 
" beians had frequent contests for power, where the 
'^ balance was unequally adjusted, yet her people 
" when in their greatest fury, and when driven by 
*• injustice almost to despair, never once had re- 
** course to arms : they urged their claims by sup-» 
** plications and secessions ; and, .though disciplined 
^^ and ready at all times to take up arms in defence 
•* of their country, they never lifted up a hand 
^* against it : for several centuries not a life was 
*'^ lost- in all their contentiqns ;, and it was not until 
^* the natnre of their armies was changed^ until 



^ ckeir legions received pa^y were transported int^ 
<^ distant provinces^ and never suffered to return ta 
/< their domestic occupations; in a word, not 
** until the honest militiamen oi Rome were chang- 
<< ed into standing forces^ that tlieir contests blazed 
<* out into civil wars destructive to the common^ 
" wealth*.'* 

By a system of defence on right principles^ we 
should not only reduce the expense of our army but 
of our navy also ; which, by a large increase of pay^ 
and many indulgences unknown when I was upon 
service, is become much more expensive than for-^ 
merly ; for» so far as the defence of Great Britain 
should be in question, we need scarcely detain a 
ship from services of r^al utility ; and, consequently^ 
if our ships are now properly denominated our wood* 
en wallSy a very great expense might be saved, or 
many more ships might be employed to guard Ire-^ 
land* Let us put a case. I will suppose an attempt 
at invasion in the county where I live, and that the 
enemy's force collected in the ports of Holland may 
choose their time for coming over. They shall 
have fifty thousand men ; of which five thousand 
shall be cavalry, and a plentiful train of artillery* 
I will suppose our first intelligence the sight of their 
approaching fleet. Signals give the alarm, and our 
whole military sub-division is instantly in motion* 



* Lord Hawkc«i>ury*s Diicourie; p* 49* 



It \^iU be remembered that it has four parks of %r* 
tillery at its military stations ; which I should sup* 
pose might be advantageously fixed as follows; 
namely, one. at the midway point on the high road 
between Grinsbjf and Louthy or nearly so ; one, at 
the point where the turnpike road from Alford 
unites with the turnpike road from Louth to Spils* 
by ; or nearly so ; ojae, at Tdttersal, where there 
is a bridge across the river Withdm ; and one, at 
or near the point where the turnpike road from 
D^nmngioH unites with the turnpike road from 
Sleaford to Bourne^ which is part t>f die road fron» 
London to Barton^ through Lincoln : Each of these 
parks I Suppose to be provided with thirty pieces of 
flying artillery. By consulting the recent returns of 
population, I perceive the sub-^ioision cannot contain 
so few as 60,000 fighting men ; that the other sub-di-^ 
visions of the distrktmnst contain 60,000 more, totat 
120,000 ; and that the central district abutdng upon 
the interior boundary of these two sub-divisions^ 
being much more populous, could, even after pro« 
viding a succour of 20,000 men for the S. W. dis^ 
trict, as formerly proposed, furnish at once 70,000, 
to be added to the former 2 20,000, besides holding 
back a reserve of 70,000 men, for succouring, if 
necessary, any other part of the coast that might be 
attacked. Here, then, for encountering 50,000 iit- 
vaders, we have, exclusive of pioneers, and men at*? 
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tached to the cannon, carriages, ice. &c. a total of 
Z 90,000 men completely armed; of whom 6200 
Would be cavalry ; and the total of their artillery 
would amount to 300 pieces of cannon. 
' When I consider the magnitude of the suppos-* 
cd enemy's equipment, the arranging of their ships, 
the disposition for the debarkation, the landing 
of their artillery, and ammunition, camp equipage, 
stores, and provisions, these may well be supposed to 
take up more time than the assembling of 60,000 
men, to oppose them in front, and die bringing up 
at least ninety pieces of cannon. 'Meanwhile, the 
horses and draught oxen being driven off, but no 
other driving of the aw/n/^ry depriving us of a single 
peasant, or confusing our operations, the progress 
of the enemy, so opposed, as I have said, must ne-^ 
cessarily be very slow. But we will not, for a'. 
while, oppose him too obstinately ; /we will only, 
availing ourselves of our superior knowledge of the 
country, gall him at every step; constantly engag- 
ing, but still retreating from hedge to hedge, and 
bank to bank, breaking up the roads by which his 
artillery and carriages must pass, and compelling 
him to fight for every inch of ground. Thus ob* 
structed, how many miles a day can he advance ? 

After incessant marching, and incessant fighting, 
for three days, his numbers every hour diminishing, 
ours every hour encreasing, and having been har-* 



rassed with alarms at least of his camp being stomv^ 
ed each night, and perhaps real attacks, we .will 
suppose him advanced fifteen miles into the coun- 
try: I had rather it was thirty; and therefore it 
shall be so admitted. By the fourth morning, if not 
sooner^ he must find upon each of his flanks a new 
army much greater than his own, and of fresh 
troops; and corps, likewise, penetrating on each 
side info his rear ;. and the army in his front now 
also double its original number. 

It must be unnecessary to carry our suppositions 
any farther : and the truth is that, let but our prepar- 
edness for war be only such as it must be^ if both go- 
vernment and people do not shamefully desert those 
duties which all ought to know, and do not abandon 
to its overthrow a constitution which all ought to 
support, no invasion of our country at all would 
ever be dreamed of; for,, were we duly pi^ared, no 
enemy, in his senses, could expect even to make 
good a landing without losing half his force, nor to 
penetrate a single day's march without a total sur* 
render, like that of our own army at Ostend^ after 
passing but a single night on the sea-beach. 

This was an army oi fifteen hundred men, whp 
had been tempted to hazard a landing when they 
could not retreat on account of tike weather, in con- 
sequence of their intelligence that the enemy had 
onlj a small force at Ostend^ Newporty RndBruges^ 
but at day break the next morning they found them^ 
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selves surrounded, as Captain PcpA^w, in his letter, 
expresses it, " by several thousands of the national 
troops." 

In Ireland f on the contrary, where defence de- 
pended on a standing amii/, and where Lord Corn^ 
wallis had twenty thousand troops on foot, nine 
hundred Frenchmen landed at Killala^ gained ad- 
vantages over the army of General Lake^ lost eight 
days in waiting to be joined by the Irish^ then ad- 
vanced, " drove the country, and carried with them 
" all the horses ♦," and penetrated to the heart of 
ibc kinjgdom before they were overpowered. 

It will be observed that, in this drama of an inva^- 
•ion, I have not consigned to the flames the com* 
stacks of the fanner, nor driven his flocks and his 
herds into the interior ; but merely contented myself 
- with simply removing out of the way of the enemy, 
as his resources, horses and draught oxen, lliis is 
no oversight ; for as I am certain of subduing that 
enemy I see no necessity of conimitting any such waste 
and destruction, but the contrary ; for when we shall 
push an army into his rear^ we shall ourselves want 
the cattle and grain for our subsistence ; and I should 
think the pike or spear-armed peasantry much better 
employed, as pioneers and drivers ofcannony than as 
desolaters and drivers of cattle. On this part of my 
subject something more remains to be said hereafter* 

• Gd^ral Lakers Letter. 
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I have, Indeed, here supposed only one invasion % 
whereas we might be invaded at two, or three, or 
ibur points at the same time. But if I have sup- 
posed only one attack, it will be remembered thai 
it was with a large army, and yet that I put in mo» 
tion for the defence only one maritime military dis^ 
trict ; leaving all the rest in perfect tranguilUHf^ and 
without dimmishing their own mean$ df a similar 
defence, by drawing away from them a single man* 
Xet us then suppose that, instead of one invasion, we 
luve four ; aiid, if you please, on the same day^ 
two <^ the hostile armies containing 50,000 men 
each; and the other two 25,000 each-; beyond 
which, it is imagined, ho man will carry his ideas of 
probability, until another I^aiil of Muscovy may 
unite with /VtfTtcse, and carry into the confederacy 
Denmark and Sweden. Now having, a& it will be 
recollected, left in the central district 70,000 men, 
and 60 pieces of cannon, each of our two maritime 
districts, that is attacked by an enemy 50,000 strong, 
has the same means of defence as I have already 
described ; and the other two, respectively attacked 
by only half the force, have means of resistance still 
greater in proportion, and more concentrated. . 

Here, then, aldiough your whole navy were 
guarding Ireland^ or otherwise wholly out of the 
question, and you had in one and the same day four 
such inva^iioQS on any four points of the coast at 
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the option of the enemy, the inhabitants of flic tRrce 
indiytdaal districts not attacked might, in fact, be 
following the plough or their other occupations in 
perfect tranquility, and without any necessity of 
sending succours beyond their own limits, within 
which there would remain 360,000 fighting men. I 
would have it likewise noticed by the reader that*, 
although I begin with defemive fighting, mine is 
not a Fabian system, so much celebrated by histo*- 
rians, but which, God forbid, should ever be prac- 
tised in this country ! When Hannibal invaded the 
MomanSj he maintained himself in their territory 
^ieen years : But when Bonaparte shall invade the 
JEnglishy if he be not sick of his enterprise in Jtffeen 
iours^ and have not surrendered in one third part of 
jifieen daysj those who are responsible for the defence 
nought to lose their heads. 
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EXPOSTULATION with the AUTHORS of 
ike STATUTES^ cmimordy called the GE- 
NERAL DEFENCE ACTS. 



( 

It must have been noticed^ by all observers of 
what passes in parliament, that our most eminent 
statesmen, while discussing the means of security, 
all directed their thoughts more or less to the consti-^ 
tutional mode of defence, by posse comitatusy and 
all seemed to speak as if it had been taken as a 
guide to their judgment. I particularly allude to 
Lord GrenvUle^ Mr, Pittt and Mr. Windham % 
Mr. Sheridan^ Mr. Yorke^ (then Secretary at * 
War, but now Secretary of State) and the pre-> 
siding Minister. If, therefore, the statutes, 
for arming the people have not come frOnx 
their hands so perfect as might have been wished, 
perhaps we ought, in candour, to make for them the 
same apology as Sir William Jones^ no unlearned 
constitutional lawyer, and one who had not then at^ 
his shoulders the burthen of a public office, appears 
to have made for himself, when he wrote his admir- 
able Tnquiiy into the legal means of suppressing " 
riotSy with a constitutional plan of future defence ; 
in which he carefully treats the subject of the posse. 
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tomitattis; and as he more particularly proceeded 
.therein to make for gentlemen in general. 

" It is," says he, " in every one's moudi, that, 
*i on all violent breaches of the peace, the sheriflFof 
** the county is not only authorised but command- 
'^ ed to raise the posse comitatus^ and forcibly to 
^' suppress the tumult: but, if most of those who use 
, '^ this expression will examine their own minds, they 
** will presently perceive that they utter words 
*^ which convey to them no distinct idea^ and that 
*♦ thtptmer of the county^ like many other powers 
^ in nature and jurisprudence, is very ill ascertained, 
•* and very imperfectly comprehended." (p. 11.) 

In observing upon the system of defence adopted 
by ministers, let us be as much disposed to give them 
praise, for what they have done well, as to question 
die fitness of those parts of their work of which we 
cannot approve : but, putting personal praise or dis- 
praise out of the question, let us look impartially at 
the plan itself; let us try it by the test of the consti- 
tution ; let us try it on military principles ; and let 
us try it by the^ rules of plain reasoning ; for plans 
of defence^ on which all men are to acty all men 
ought to understand. 

On what I may think defects in diis plan I mean 
, to touch very lightly ; but it were greatly to be wish- 
ed the authors of it would scrutinize it, with a sin- 
cere desire to fi*ee it from whatever may be uncon- 
stitutional, unmilitary, or iQ calculated for combine 
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ingy in one tonvenienty simple^ energetic plan of re* 
sistancey those who dwell on the coast with those 
who inhabit the interior, 

I have already shewn hoNv the Constitution 
Wisely provides for that combining of the external 
With the internal parts of the community, on a plan 
which all can understand, ai)d upon which all, for 
that reason, can act without confusion or disor- 
der; and, as nearly as may be, without the possi* 
bility of an erroneous movement. A plan, by 
meafis of which, every particle of national force 
mighty on one unifo7V7iy simple, all-embt^acing sys* 
tern, with ease be brought into action, with the ut^ 
most celerity, and the most perfect order, must 
inspire into all hearts a confidence which cannot be 
inspired by any other system. 

But, let us recomimend to the authors of the new 
system a thorough investigation of it, arranging 
their obsei-vations as follows : namely, 

1st. On the proposed continuance of the military 
service of the civil state : 

2d. On volunteer and optional services : 

3d. On the conditions of acceptance: 

4th. On the mode of arming : 

5th. On die classes : 
• 6th. On the liability of persons in the civil state to 
be impressed and draughted into the ranks of the 
mercenary troops^ and subjected to the articles of 
war ; 
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liti. On the discretionary and suspending powers 
confered by the statutes : 

8 th. On the express provisions for desolating our 
own country every where in front of an advancing 
enemy; and 

9tH. On the security given our country of not 
being made thb seat of war. 

I'irstj then, seeing that under the statute (43. 
Geo. III. c^ 96) the " military services" of the vo- 
lunteers and all others enrolled are only to have 
continuance " during the present 'War^^ let it be 
considered how this corresponds with the comtitu^ 
tion, with a necessary economy in our future mili- 
tary establiihmentr— and with national severity either 
in war or peace^ while France shall remain a gigan- 
tic military despotism, grasping at universal dominion 
with a keener appetite, and a far broader basis, than 
ancient Borne, When on these several pointjs we Shall 
have acquired " distinct ideas^^ it will be seen, i- 
presume, that, instead of a mere temporaiy substitute 

for THE MILITARY BRANCH OF THE CONSTITIJ- 
TION, it ought to fee "RESTORED TO FULL VI- 
GOUR AND ENERGY," to give permanent security 
for the peace and the existejice of the state. 

Secondlyy touching volunteer and optional ser- 
vices, although the question is open to other re- 
marks, the author will now do little more than re* 
peat a few wotds which the act of the late war, now 
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for file niost part copied by 34<3eo, IIL c. 55^ for- ' 
«i€riy drew from- hkn : - ' * ' 

' *' This, at fitst sight, may appear conciliating ; 
bnt it is calculated to liiake wrong impressions, and 
to perpetuate the present great" ignorance of the 
En^ish constitution ; which Is, unque^ronably, one 

Oftteg^aiest OF'AtL b^«.-«rA^I<yNAt MISFOR- 
TUNES. Tbtit coiistit»t*S)ri^ fednstitiition oflifeer- 
tf and'"bencfJcfeiice-^khowing ' if; to be equally the 
dtifty of every mdn to defend the fei5?^'s and liberties. 
of his country, ind the -peace, -property, ^rid happi- ' 
nestf? of the comiftumtf^fcf^Wftioh h6 is a raember— 
cenfidemly; jxistiy, hbtiottraMy^ -and ' wi^y p r e - 
soMSs ei^ety piati a voluftteef in such a cause ; and 
cl>*iseq«ently it dictates only an organization of the 
collective force, the means of rendering it effective, 
and the regulations under which it shall be exerted. 
To ask, therefore, each individual, if he be a volun- 
teer or not in the service now proposed, is at least 
to cause a doubt in his mindj whether it be hi^ con- ' 
stkutional duty or not ; or rather, it insinuates that 
no such duty exists prior to an invitation on the part 
of the crown. Hence, the question seems to be 
^ithci- distrustful, ensnaring, embarrassing, or incon- 
venient; and the act, in this respect, does not ap- 
pear to be consistent either with the constitution or 
with the leading words of its own preamble." 
. U is not to perform a common and universal duty, 
^hiijk- none can refuse without legal penalties or 
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moral infamyy that we beat up for, volunteers ; but 
when we propose to men to do that which h not a 
duty, or more than a duty. In respect of ^^ence* 
it is ^/^r the eacolmem of all aUe* bodied men that . 
WEC come to the objects of volunteering' If peculiar 
services will expose men to more -than common ex-^ . 
pense, or fa;tigue» 'pr 4aog^r, volunteering is th^n 
meritorious, and her^ i&it^ pr<^r sphere. ^ 

Thirdly^ touching condition&i;>f a<^ptantei we 
find that no voluntcor services can be accepted, un* 
less the ofle^ extend ^* to^xiBxch-faanj/ part qf Great 
Britain.;^^ and not soldlf/inthe ca^of ^^ invafioiv'' 
but inthat of '^ insurvecdon" alsk). From thi^s con- . 
dkion, as well as from the fkct of stupensipn. vd^ , 
tive to the power of calling out the population of 
the country in arms, we are unavoidably led to con-* . 
jecture that no settled regulfir plan of defence can . 
have existence ; but that it must depend upon tbi6;. 
circumstances of the occasion, and upon tb/c talents . 
.of the commanding general. 

Under a complete revival of the MttiTA&y .: 
fiiiANCH OF THE CONSTITUTION, cvcry man 
could easily calculate the extent to which he would . 
be liable to march from his home apd his domestic .. 
affairs, and the time for which his services could be, 
Tequiied; and, as before observed, he would be actr- 
jng upon a plan by which he must be inspired with/ 
the utmost confidence of a successful, and very spee4y» 
xermination of his cxei:txoas, A clos^ cQmpai:ijK>l:^;' 
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of die two systems in these respects is earnestly re- 
commended to his Majesty's ininisters. . ^ 

I^ourthli/, as to the T/wcfe? of arming ; being for 
the most pari by arms issued by government, and 
which, at the expiration of the war, arc to l)e recal- 
led, ministers will here again, by consulting the con- 
stitution, see cause for an amendment of their sys- 
tem. The reader has seen how Ens^tislinien were 
afmed ih ancient limes, even under princes of the 
Nomian line ; and those again of the house of Tudo)\ 

t 

None of those princes were much distinguished for 
their tenderness towards national liberty; and yet. In 
those times, an Englishvia)i^s arms were to T)e liis 
own, and kept in his own house : two thnes a year he 
was to be s:a>om to the possession and the property i 
nay, when all other goods and moveables were seizahle 
for debt, his " horse andharnesSy^ as a member of the 
posse comitatusy were sacred even from the touch of, 
the sheriff, although amied with the king*s writ.*. 
Let the ministers, then, of a king of the house of 
Brunswick y whose glory it is that that house was called 
to the throne of these kingdoms as theguardian of free- 
dom and the constitution, take especial care that 
none of their measures shall derogate from the repu- 
tation of the prince they serve ; nor from the high 
character of the nation they now call upon to assert 
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ate own Ti|;hts, to maintain its own dignity, and to 
f>rescrve its own liberties ! 

Fifthly^ touching the classing of those who are 
Jiable to bear arms ^ perhaps, upon an amendment 
of the n^w system, it .might be adviseable to avoid 
the present complexity. In the formation of corps 
out of the general mass, those indtscrminatch/ of 
most vigour and activity should be selected for gre- 
nadiers, light infantry, and riflemen; those next in 
prowess, for the general column ;. while the strip- 
lings, and those of declining years, would of course 

4 

form the rjeserve. Such is the simplicity of nature. 

In the present system there i«^ indeed, an amiable 
Mature, In putting forward those who are umnarried 
and are^withqut children, as the first to face danger ; 
but it has been the policy of wise nations, rather to 
rely upon the arms of those who^e pergonal interests 
' were more interwoven with those of the state," 
through the medium of the tender connections aris- 
ing out of connubial life; and, when the wJwle of 
jthe two systems no.w brought in comparison shall 
be talcen into contemplation, tb^re -s^ems to be Ut- 
ile doubt but that a right judgment will be formed. 

Sixthli/^ respecting thq liability of persons in the 
civil state to be impressed and draughted into the 
ranks of the mercenary troops,^ subjected to the 
articles of* w^r; ana liable to be marched, as Mr. 
Shertitan expresses it, " to {JornwaT or to Scot^ 
limd,^^ it seems better' for t!he tnost part to address 
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privately to ministers the observations that occur on 
this topic, than to make them, at tnis time, part bt 
a public discussion. On the present occasion^ tnere- 
fore, the author will only request his readeV to 
consider whether', on a systern o£ defence on right 
principlesy that is, on a restoration of the mili- 

TARY BRANCH OF THE CONSTITUTION TX> 
r'ULL VKSOtJR. AND ENERGY, any thing SO un- 

tongenial with the jTeelirigs of" SLn'\E?i^ltshmdn 
could',' under any possible circumstances, become 
necessary, 

Sc^enthlj/y in' respect to the discretionary and sus- 
fiericfiiig powerSj conferred by the statutes ; here^ 
igain, is very serious matter for the re-consldera- 
tiori of those by whom those statutes we're framed. 

* Whea th6 law of self-preservation, which is the' 
first law of nature, when the cbmnion Iaw» and 
when tlie constitution or ^wif/^nrf, all' enforce the 
fluty of cominon amis-bearing for common defence ; 
VWten every man is liable to be called on by the 
hiagistrate, at all times, and It a momenta's warning, 
to suppress armed insurrec(ion\ to put down open 
Yshetlion^ or to xq^Y the invading enemies of oii'r 
country, arid is exposed 'to the>pau!s''6/law fbr'dijj- 
obediente ; and when'wfe have^e^J^riehced the friost 
vindittive threats of inva^dttr ittif W'the vet'y extrnc*- 
tion of our state, by a nation of the greatest mifita^J- 
power that has appeared since the rime of the unK 
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Teital dominion of the Romans ; how are we to ao 
count for what we sec ? 

Possessed of a permanent but neglected military 
system, whtcb, on the true principles of order— ^the 
very bond of society— by a beautiful^ refined, yet 
simple mechanism^ organizes a community of free 
citizens into an invincible army ; which communi- 
cates the sensibilities of the individual to the aggre- 
gate of society; and which causes those energtesy 
for resenting menace and repelling assault, that cha-* 
racterize a brave man» to adorn and dignify a great 
nation ;-^a system which^ in short> holds over every 
other military system of human invention, a glorious 
pre-eminence ; why do we not see it restored to /till 
vigour and energy, instead of the introduction of a 
temporary and a disa*etionary substitute without its 
most essential attributes ? 

When the nation is called on by ministers, in 
little pamphlets circulated beyond all example, on 
every consideration that can influence the human 
mind, to stand forward as one man in defence of 
our country, why do we sec them any where damp- 
ing the spirit they themselves have raised, b^thc re- 
jectioa of services, by the slowness in providing arms, 
and, above att, by a suspension of the far greater 
part of the powers of their ovyn act for g<;neral de- 
fence ? 
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Sorely, while the pressure of necessity is upon us, 

and while the national pulse beats high in favour of 

constitutional energy, they will seize the happy mo- 

ment for completing our system of defence^ to which 
' we are invited by so many considerations relative to 

economy f tranquillity^ security, freedom, and hap« 

piness! 

JSigfUhli/^ touching the parliamentary provisions 

for completely desolating our own country every 
- wheze in front of an advancing enemy ; we must 

not too readily censure ministers for their adoption, 
' because they stand on high military authority. The 
' successful execution of this measure by Francis L 

when invaded by Charles V. and whereby he saved 
. his kingdom, being perhaps the most celebrated in 
-Ustory, it is m> more, than reasonable to suppose it 

is the example which all subsequent generals- and 
. war ministers have had in their ejF»; but the ex- 
. ample is so honible.as to put us rather on consider- 
. ing how the practice is to be avoided, if possible, 

than how it is to^be carried into execution. 

.. ** On the^ •occasion *. bdbro us, 011& of the most 

^ I 

happy provinces of France, about an hundred 
miles- long and. fifty wide^ of an extent ecpial 
(0 the three counties of Ktnt^ SusseXy and 
• Surry united, was, as a mere measure of pre* 
caution, reduced to an uninhabited and frightful de- 
sert. Two only of the cities being fortified, ** the. 

F'4 
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^* inhabitaQCs of, t^be other tofwns, as well as of th« 
*^ open gountty^ were Gi>m|)eUed .to abandon ^tbeir 
** houses, and were conducted to the.mountains, to 
^' the camp at Avigmm^ or the sidand provinces* 
^^ Coroy forage, and proviaions of CYOf kind, w«re 
*' carried away or (festroyed ^ aU the dniils and .ovens 
*' were ruined, and the wells filled up or rendered 
*^ useless. The devastation cohtinned from die Alps' 
*^ to MarseilkSf and from the aea to die confines 
** of Dauphin^; nor does, history alFoid any in* 
'^ stance,, among civilized nations, in which this 
«< cruel expedient for the public safety was eooployed 
'^ witli .the same rigour. The eaxcvtioii of this 
/^ plan Ft:aW9 cominiti:ed entirely to Mantmarata/^ 
'' who' was^ the aiUhoT. of it ; a man wonderfuUy 
*< fitted by natute for sucba trust; -.haughty, se- 
<^^ vere, confident in his ownr abilities/ and despising 
>* those of other men ;. incapable of being diverted 
'< from any resolution by remonstrances or ear 
^' treaties; and. in ptosecuting aay schemie regard- 
" less alike of love or pity *.''^ 

« Good God I if such be the prude^ice of war-*- 

if such are to be its effiscts> wrought upon oUr oWn 

country by our own bands, dreadful indeed must be 

this scourge of the human species (—Here is the 

. picture of a country extending as £ir as from Ihoo:^ 
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tb ChiehesUTi txAft^fiSk tba soi^di coast to London r 
wbich presented' evell to. ks lutWeas iiivadsr * ar bee 
6f 8D mbch desolation as'to strileehBh wi& faoirory 

IRid cbBI his 80^ ! 

^* And when this poticy is an acknowle^ed paf t 
^ the sdience of^-modeifi war, in which aii the 
kaim^d in that science seem to l>e agreed; tonSf^ 
who inbabit an- island accessible (on any other than 
the comtitotioiial s^i^em o£ defence) on aU sides; ih 
Incomes at qtiestion trtily inter^stingr whether such* 
a^desolibtion of our bordev^ on the abroach of an 
Anemy .he really necessary: If attacked at 6^ce on 
Ale east the west and the south c<>aiity to carry thii^ 
ileselati'oh to the extent .it VE^scan'ied'in the lostance^ 
hefore nsy onr whotef island liiust be destroyed^ for» 
by the powers of the statute, 43 Geo* III. c. 55r 
Ac country is* to be madcf a desetf wherever the- 
enemy may be advancing^ so that this spoil and 
desolation may easily reach the heart of the king- 
dom, aiid extend in- all directions. And itkakulable 
even 'vt'otild be the destruction and the calamities, 
supposing this desofatioh t6 cfxtend only tv^elve miles 
from the coast; as ^^eriied to be in the contemphi- 
fion of government, When the? sherifFs'Wer^^lately !di* 

rected^io malc6 'a reciitn of tfie 'stocK within ihoSd 
Kttiits^; ' ' ....... I .. : 

'*• '©uf I aslc' the statesman and the soldier, if,, on 
die tnjeprtnciples of military defence, any such'd^- 

• Written in 179S. 
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8o1aHoa\be necessary I If he have not yet from the 
perusal of these plages made the discovery* I wiH 
tdl him >— This monstrous policy is a fundamental 
error in the science of war* originating in a viohttwn 
qf the fundamental principles of cvoH. gwemment. 
It is in the practice of war its science W formed ; and 
^U the modem kings and generals by whom it has sue* 
ccssively been cultivated^ and brou^t to its present 
degree of perfection».hdve ceoitented themselves with 
adapting their military rules tq thid siaie or ctmdi" 
tion if society xi^huhfell under their experience and 
observaii&n. Seeing every where that mono^Iy of 
arms which forms stfinding armies^ and the bulk 
of every nation consequently^ disarmed^ from this- 
wretched condition of society, experience uniformly 
proved die practabillty of penetrating into any coua* 
try even with aa army inferior to its own -^ and for 
a while at least being master of a portion of it. It 
wa« diis danger, a danger certainly threatening a: 
complete conijaest, especially if the invader happea* 
ed to be superior in strength or generalship, that 
dictated this celebrated expedient^ and ingrafted it 
into the science of modem war« 

** But let any man» instead of the miserably system 
gf defence by a standing army, only coateqljdate the 
noble and irresistible system of the great Al^red^ 
and he must instantly see that so dreadiiil an in- 
fliction of calamity on ourselves never can be iathe 
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fmallest degree necessary ; but that provision of 
every kind may be left in its place, without enabling 
an enemy to advance one step the more into the^ 
country; and consequently that no other removals 
would become a matter of prudence* than merely.a 
removal of ''the horses and draught oxen, the infirnt 
andhdpless part of the community, and o£ money 
or other valuables lying within -so narrow a compass 
as to be objects of pilfering or' pillage. 

** Herein then eur system has a new recommend- 
ation of thb greatest magnitude, and [ importance. 
Jict any man only calculate the destruction of the pro- 
perty lying in any county within twelve miles only 
of the coast ; let him imagine the confusion and the 
countless miseries of depopulating such a border; 
the permanent ill efiectsinthe povertyit must occa-- 
sion ; the years it would require to rest<n*e^o the coun^ 
tiy the same fifuce of cultivation and plenty ; imd tho 
burthen upon -the public purse to make even some 
compensation to the sufferers (for a complete com- 
"pensatioftis out of the question)-; and he will shudder 
at the idea of tuch a cruel sacrifice being necessary to 
our safety, as often as France may find means to make 
a descent upon our coast. And there is yet another 
consideration. If, instead of the complete security 
and enjoyment afforded to the people by the constitu- 
tional system of defence, they should experience the 
devastation of the other system^ the degree of discon^* 

F 6 
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tent and aUenation of heart from the common causey 
which it might occasion^ ought seriously to be takea 
into the account. 

The returns lately made from my own township 
having led me to a consfdei-ation of the effects of the 
present erroneous system, in case an enemy should 
approach the coast of the county in which I live» 
I have endeavoured to state it in such a form a& to 
convey some idea of the inconveniencies to he fore- 
seen. 

*^ The bending diores of Liiuolmhire being aa 
hundred miles in length, there are conscquci^y 
contained within twelve miles of the coast 16SfiOO 
acres of land. From these deducting an eighth party 
for roads, drains and actual wastes, there remainft a 
clear total of 672,000 acres of cultivated land. Con* 
sidering then that this tract of land contains all the 
fine sea marshes, and much other rich pasture land^ 
as well as the richest of the tillage land, fonnerly 
fen, the stock about harvest time, which is a seasoo^ 
particularly attended to by invaders, oiQpot be esti«' 
mated at less on an average than six povods per «crev 
allowing for fallows ; which makes a total value in 
Viere previsions of flesh and grain of abpveyoitr 
millions oi pounds sterljug. And here we iireto 
remember we are calculating only to a breadth 0£ 
twelve miles ; a space over which an unobstmctei 
army v^ ould march in three hours : la the irestanofc 
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we have taken frcMXi history, It reached ^itf axUes 
io-Iaod. Now it Is pretty evident that, ' in case of 
driving the country, the greater part of Uie stock 
Hk^ be destroyed i for. If it take up every 'fietrmeU 
two or three weeks to lead hi$ hay and dom froi» 
Ms own field to his own yard, how is it posstUe to 
convey ken a sudden many miles .on the ^pjxearance 
^ an eAemy ? atid no general will think of the cruel 
e9q)edient of d/rhing until the moment of tmminsnt 
dat^er. Even cattle and; sheep moat in a 'k^tj gre^fe 
degree be destroyed ; for where are the imrnenact 
herds and flocks {rom the seancoast marshes and pas>^ 
tmts to find food» if driven into the int^ior, wbcm 
c!i^ man ha9 already as much > stock as his land 
«an.si^pport? ^ 

If there be eloquence In the affecting sentiment of 
true patriotism, or in that of geaei'al himianity ; or 
if tendertbess' for kindred» for parentSt^for cbikken, tar. 
for the objects ^ our warmest afiection can touch the 
heart, then,, in the coifteoiplatton of a pbm of which, 
the Arming system Is a featme, dierc are aiguments 
for the systtm of defence recommended in these 
pages> which no English bosom oaa r^st» In* 
stead of caUulAiions on the propottipn of such a. 
mtwHol scourge which -shall be endured, v^te. 
troops to face an invader shafl be ccrfle^ti4g trom 
the distant paits of the kingdom, subject Jta^iU die 
diversions &at might be occasioned by cojla^ral at^; 
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hicks, give Englishmen their proper C(mstitutionaI 
defencci and then you shall see them meet an invad* 
tng enemy with a confident smile> and with (his sa- 
hitiXXQXif^Behold cur wealthy and (ouch it at ytmr 
peril /—Instead of the driving of your maritime 
borders, spreading dismay and'constemation through 
your OWD interior, by obscuring the sun with clouds 
•fdlksr ascending from innumerable herds and flocks, 
and filling the^irrwitfa the hurrying yells of the herds- 
men and shei^ierds,. mingling with the piercing cries 
aftd wailings' of women^nd children, flying in ter^ 
ror and confusion before ihe face of French ra vagere ; 
SMtead, I say; of thus disgracefufly driving the ccun^ 
#ry, stand to your arms, preserve your property, de-- 
fend your females, and drive the Frenchmen into 
Ae.sea ! ' 

Instead of a panic*^readihg movement from your 
border to your interior, substitute the- fear-dispdling 
t•rrell^of a rt^* posse comitatm pouring down in a 
contrary direction^ filling highways •and' bye-ways 
with column after column in endkss succession ! In- 
stead of tho piteous cries of children^ and the- waitings 
of terrified women^ let the shouts of the brave, seek- 
ing the battle, be. heard from afar ! Instead of the 
discordant yells of xattle-drivers, and die yelping of 
riiepherds* curs, let the air ^resound with patriotic 
songs and inartial music ; sights and sounds appalU 
ing the stoutest- hearted invader } 
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These ideas having produced die- foUowing song, 
it is given to die reader :. 

THE CIVIC WARRIORS; 
THE COlfNTY POWER OF EN€FLAND. 



Nx6bt [fields the empire of the atr ; 
Aarora beams ; the wind sits fair ; 

What see'st thoo^ Watchman^ from thy toirV ? 
A countless forest-seems to rise — 
X)n wings of war, it thisward fifes : 

Tis glory's caH, jbrave patriot Power / . 

Yonir Tight hunds, all, 0, raise on hlgh^ 

Swear to live free, or, fighting die I 

< 

2. 
To arms ! to arms ! the chiefs command ; 
Arrayed the ready warriors stand. 

Impatient for the victor's crown : 
Wave, banner wave ! speak, ralt'Kng drwii ! 
With rapid step, we come, we cone. 

In life, or d^th> to gain renown 1 



Your ri^ht iiaods, aU, 0* rai«e on high r. 
Swear to live free^ <Hfi Ai^H»g, die ! ] . • 

Hark ! hark ! invaders' cannon roar ; 
See \ see ! their legions reach the shore ; * 
/Ar.tav'^iniig tyger^s fierce and fell i ' * 
But lo ! upon the tyger foe 
Thy lions rush^ and lay them low. 
Nor one returns the tife to tell. 

Your right hands, all, O, raise on highf. 
Swear fo live fVe^, or, fighting, die f 

• • • ' 

4. 

Now, .parent, infant,. maide»^ jvife, ; 

All fleck around, in tender strife, 

"WTip first shall kiss a victor^slan^ f 
Who first shall deck a victor's brow. > 
With sweetest native flow'rs that grow 
On Freedom's high-fain'd happy land. 

Your rigtit hands, all, O, raise o» high -, 
Swear t6 live free> or, fighting, die ! 

NinihtyrOrkt'tuMj^,; W« arrive at this very sen- 
ous question— .Whiat w the seturity .giv<in <)ur coun- 
try, of not being ,nade-thc s$at* of w«r P - 
1 
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The following Stanza is to be read as the 
third of the foregoing song, p. 112. 

A king, who feels the common cause. 
And fights for liberty and laws. 

To battle leadsf ; on, on, ye brave ! 
With warlike shouts the welkin rend; 
Your homes, your babes, your fair defend | 
Their charms from foul dishonour save. 
Your right hands, all, O raise, on high | 
Swear to live free, or, fighting, die ! 

A^ patriotic songs can produce little eiFect unless, 
by the enchanting sweetness and the animatingsti'ains 
of music, they captivate the public taste, and touch 
the springs of national enthusiasm, the publisher will 
be immediately authorised to advertise a prize to be 
given by the author, of a sword of twenty guineas 
value, for the best musical composition to which the 
foregoing song may be set for the voice as a popular 
ballad« 
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To clap a helmet on the head, and a corselet o'er 
the breast, does not secure invulnerability. Thetis 
omitted to diefend cTftly the heel o£ Achilles, aftd there 
he received the wound of which he perished. With 
all due deference to military science and skill, our 
constitution has wisely ordained' that our dependence 
shall be on the physical strength of our population. 
When we speak of a center of military genius, we 
admit the possibility of any disaster. Supposing the 
foperiority orgeniBralshipioD our owfi side^yeCa gett^ 
m1 may be lulled^ ot taken sick; ocmercaiccUftiit^iA 
various other shapes, may frustrate &e best ccmGetted 
fdaa depen£og «n tacticsi 6t milkary talenlSi* Ncft 
«fi^ when we *^ (nrgunize a commutdty ffjiree ciii^ 
Mem into an muincible arjuy.y ' ^ ' r 

ihrt^ being ouMtcr for the miaiis lof aor'fltvt^nneft 
and legislators to work upon, I shall ilrop the sulv 
ject» m hopes it naay laduce them to revise theu* plan 
of defence, which has in it this nterit, and that is not 
a small one> that it has thoroughly prepared the 
minds of the conununity for a ccxnplete restoratioii 
to/wtf 'vigour and etkergyy of the n UUimyto n iUe k 
of the Consiitufiony and even made no small progress 
in.tbc exectttioo of that important worlc 
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The OPINIONS cf STTATESMEN, HIS^ 
' TORIANSy and PHILOSOPHERS, on 
STANDING ARMIES. 



JL due considefition of that part lof onr militaiy 
cstaUaahment, which c(Muists of z^ standing Mm^j 
being an essential part of the task.tvbich the author 
Jias undertaken, and absolutely necessary towards 
fcammg an enlightened jn^ment on the gmndques«> 
nonmmmHcw avc we to form a sgsieni of defence on 
ti^ principles ?«-» We must now that way Arect 
aur attention. 

' I^ is not* in orAnary circumstaqees thiat the udie- 
ilecting discern the tntrinsie merits of a constitution of 
govemmentr; neither is it under c(»)sideraUe difficult 
ties, or considerable daagers merdy, that they truly ap* 
prcciate such an institution ; but it is when the case 
€omes to be extreme that truth flashes on the mind, 
and they discover those latent excellencies which they 
before overlooked. It is the very same in inorals 
and religion, as every day testifies : instead of a con* 
duct strictly right, men satisfy themselves with plau* 
•ible substitutes : instead of the constant practice of 
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genuine virtue^ they fall into the habits of open vkCf 
or oi spurious vtxot^Mtj ; nor is it until their reputa- 
tions are on the point of being for ever blasted, that 
they become convinced that honesUf is the* best />/?- 
licyf or feel themselves struck with other simple 
truths ; nay, indeed, it is every day's observation 
tliat those precepts of religion, which are so plain 
that he ivho runs may read, are yet constantly negt> 
lected, and In fact unknown, until they become deaths 
bed discoveries^ it is even thus, by the. long 
use of a^orry substitute for constitutional securi^ 
by a spurious and pernicious system of defence and 
)>y a settled Aa^iV of deviation into a vicious pTmcticc^ 
that our political- salvation is at this moment a matter 
,of anxious solicitude. Availing as a , death-bed 
repentance may possibly be to the individual sinner, 
a STATE that trifles with its fate to the last extre* 
mity is iStill more foolish than the thoughtless pro- 
fligate ; for, to a stats, a death-bed repentance as* 
suredly comes too late. 

In what I shall say of standing armies, I certainly 
shall not utter a syllable with intent to give offence^ 
either to the present army or to the present rulers of 
our country. The anuy did not form itself ; nei- 
.thqr was it die creation of our present sovereign* or 
c^ his ministers. They found it part g^ the machi- 
nery of government, and they continued to us& it as 
•ugh. Nor was it until very lately our situation was 
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seen to be that extreme case^ ^vliich was calculatdl 
to awaken our nilei-s td a'sensc of the tight princi- 
pies of defence, t>t to the pcffl of adting upon wrong 
ones. They are alreacly partly a:wakehed: they 
have already, on a teTriporari/ plan, armed a ntto- 
ber of free citixens considerably exceeding the num- 
1)er of the standing arttiy. They are going on with 
the work : seeing the- progtess thfey have made, let 
tis ginrthcm credit for Tight fntentions,* atihe same 
time that we offer then!*' Out* b^it ?Sd: t?owat(fe per- 
fectrng the system, and saving the statfe: • " 

At the awful hour of approacMiVjg; dissolution, the 
sickinan iftiust sreadilv lo'c' his sins' in thefece,rfhe 
wonM tirscard theni;^ '^riA lue assistihg pistor w6u\d 
!B perfofinl^is duty, should hfe atte.llpt^to prevent thfe 
dying man htiving a nght'senSe of tils mbraf sifua- 
lion, by disguises, or palliations, or silence, oh h'abi- 
tual and notorious preaches of the moral law. ^ In 
like mfahner,' the political adviser arid consokr of his 
country must be hi^jhly deficient in ^delify were he 
Abt, ?n her extremity, to point out her past errors, 
JiTid to {irge upon "her attention, how ufi welcome so- 
ever they may be, those truths, without which she 
canndt be saved. 

' As in this duty the author' wishes t6 stand aS clear 
as possible of persenally playing thecensoi', he witi 
thieffy fay before his reader the serttinieAts of great 
and i)^fsc, and venerable men ; statesmen, historians; 
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and phik>sopher$;,inen who have highly adorneJ* 
not only our .own country, but, the^great republic o^ 
letters; whose, oninipns will have infinitely more 
weight than any thipg..he could offer on the subject, 

H^ will begin with.a panegyric on the army, de-. 
livered by the greatest of modern Englishmen, the 
first William Pitt. » 

" Fotnaefly^" says his elegit historian," he had; 

, distinguished himself by his. opposttioiii to- a stand- 
I* ing army; and, in pursuance. of tl^is j principle, 
" had espoused every restriction that h^d been pro- 
^ posed upon the dcspotisp of military law. Now 
^< hepleadedfQr.fipre^tesu^ionQf th^t law s and -op* 
** posed a bijl, whose object was to have created such 
" a rotation in the army that, jn a few years, ewry 
^j .peasant and artisan in. the kingdom would have 
" understood the business of a soldier ; and the peo- 
** pie .in g^eral have probably concluded that a 
*' standing afmy was altogether useless." " Our 
" liberties estisted," he declared, " solely jn the de- 
<* pendence upqn the OisxREXicw.of the Sovereign, 
^* and the virtue of the army. To that virtue,'* 
said he, " we must trust;, even at diis hour, small as 
** our army is. To^hat vji^xux we must continue 
" to trust, should we espouse all the precautions our, 
V warmest opposers can des^'e• And without this 
** VIRTUE, should the Lords, the Commons, and th? 
*^ People of England^ intrench themselves behind 
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•* parchments up to the teeth, tke "su'&rd will find i 
** passage to the vitals 6fthe Constitution •» 

Here, then, delivered by dte most splendid genius 
6i our age, is the panegyric of a standing army ; d 
panegyric at which every lover 6f his country, while 
he reads, must tremble! But the law of nature, 
which has impressed it on die heart of every one who 
has not degenerated from the character of a man, 
that political liberty and arms of defence are his 
right; and the deep wisdom of -^^r^frf, who taught 
the happy organization by which a whole nation, as 
one man, may ever stand prepared for and armed 
against all danger, have left us in a substantial re- 
presentation and an armed inhabitancy^ abetter se- 
curity, methlnks, for out liberties andourpossessions, 
dian either the discretion of a sovereign, the vir- 
tue of a standing army^ or the parchments of a 
standing parliament. It completes the picture of a 
standing army to «ay that, in a military view, it ex- 
hibits exactly what, in a political view, we sec in the 
borough faction— thiB concentration of the power of 
a nation in the hands of a few ; a power which ne- 
ver can be otherwise than dangerous in the extreme ; 
nor, indeed, other than an actual despotism, while 
monopolized. 

' It is this concentration of legislative power, at flie 



• Life of Lord Chatham, p. 4J« 
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flisposal of a minister, which both tempts atii enables' 
him to crippk liberty by unconstitutional law; and 
it i» this concentration ofmititat^ power which also' 
tempts andenaUes him to complete its destruction by 
the sword ; and, when once a legislative foundation 
fbr' despotism is laid, we always find die greatest im- 
patience fbr &iishifig the work. Stan^ng armies are 
not, as some may imaginej; only resorted to when the 
very existence of a state demands it ; but, in every go- 
vernment where they have taken root, will in due 
time be employed on the most ordinary occasions.-— 
King Charles IJ.^s standing army was employed, in 
the west of Sa^iaiidy in aid of Episcopacy ; wheve 
Sumei^ speaking of the zealou$presbyterian minis- 
tersy who had beed commanded by proclamation ** to 
^*, give over all farther preaching, or serving the cure, 
**' and to withdraw from their parishes inmiediately,** 
says, *^ And the military men that lay in the country 
were ordered to puU them out of their pulpits, if 
ihey shouid presume to go on in their functions.^* 
By regular gradations, discontents were worked 
up into a spirit of rebellion, which was crushed by 
Geneiral Dalziel at Pentlan4 Hill : This, of course, 
produced new severities; when, by the influence of 
Archbishop Shdrpy the civil government put one 
Maccail to the torture. ^* He bore the torture with 
** great constancy ; and, either he could, say nothing, 
*^ or he had the firmness not to discover those who 
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^ trusted hiai« Every man of them could have 
« saved his own life, if be would accuse any other ; 
^< But they were all true to their frien4s ; Maccail^ 
** for all the pains of the torture, died in a rapture of 
**joy*/* 

. The forces were now ordered to Uc in the west> 
the principal theatre of discQAtent, *^' wh^e Dalstiel 
" acted the Muscovite too grossly t. , Ha threatened 

V to spit menaiid to ropst them ; and he killed some 
^^ in cold Uood, or rather iatipt blood, for be was 
\\ then dn^ik, .wheii he ordered one to be:hauged,he* 
*^ cause he would not tell whei€<'his father* was, for 
^^ whon) he was in ^arch«.i 'When he heard of 
^^ any that didntrt go4o ckurchy he did npt trouUe 

V himself to set a fine, upon himr butiie «et4» many 

V soldteis upon him as should eat him up in a nightl' 
^ By these means all pec^>le were struck with such 
^f terror diat they citme regularity to chmvk ; and 
<< the clergy were so delighted with it Aat they used 
^ to speak of that time as the poets do of die golden' 
'* age." And this is the account given us by an ho- 
nest bishop $.^' 

He afterwards says, " A severe prosecution of con- 
^.* venticles was set on foot, and a great deal of money 
was raised by arbitrary fines ; Lord Athd made 

• History of his own Times, I. 333. J Ibid. 334- 
t He had beea in the service of the Cxar. 
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^ of this, in one week, 19,000l. sterling. I did all I 
" could to moderate this fiiry. Duke Lauderdale 
** broke out into the most frantic fits possible. When 
*' I was once saying to him, TVas that a time to 
" drive theni into rebellion ? Yes, he said, would to 
" God they would rebel, that so he might bring over 
** an army of Irish papists to cut all their throats*.** 
Swift i, in his letter to Poptf, 10 Jan. 1721, says, 
** I had likewise, in those days, a mortal antipathy 
^* to standing armies in times of peace ; because I 
always took standing armies to be only servants, 
hired by the master of the family, for keeping 
his own children in slavery ; and because I con- 
** ceived that a prince, who could not think him- 
^* self secure without mercenary troops, mu^ needs 
** have a separate interest from that of his sub- 
** jects : although I am not ignorant of those artifi- 
" cial necessities which a corrupted ministry can 
** create, for keeping up forces to support a /"act ion 
** against the public interest.** 

Sir WiUiam Temple tells us, " standing forces, 
** or guards in constant pay, were no where used 
*< by lawful princes in their native or hereditary 
** countries, but only by conquerors in subdued 
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•* provinces, or usurpers at home ; and were a de- 
** fence only against subjects, not against enemiesV 
It is justly observed, by Trenchard^ that " Har-- 
<* rington has founded his whole Oceana upon a 
** trained militia ;" and that " Lord Bacon in se* 
'^ veral places bears his testimony against a standing 
*^ army, and particularly tells us that a mercenary 
<^ army is fittest to invade a country, but a militia 
^' to defend it; because the first have estates to 
•* get, and the latter to protect."— Again, '* None 
" of which nations (the Israelites^' AthenianSy 
** Corinthiansy Achaiam^ lAicedemoniaiis^ The*- 
** bansy Samnitesy and Rmans) wlulst they kept 
*' their liberty,, were ever known to maintain any 
*^ soldiers in constant pay within their cities, or 
<« ever su£Fered any of their subjects to make war 
^< their profession ; well knowing that the sword 
^^ and sovereignty march hand in hand :" and, be^ 
sides these, he afterwards cites the exam^rfe of se^ 
veral other nati(ms that were enslaved by their own 
armies t* Again, << The first footsteps I find of 
^^ a standing army in England^ since the Romans 
f< left the island, were in Richard the Second's 
^' time, who raised four thousand archers in Cheshire^ 

"" ■■'■ ■■ ' I ■■ ■ '■■ " ■' I 11 I.I iiM— ■■! mmmmmmmm 

* !• 70. f Tracts by Trenchaid and Gordon> I. lo^ 
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** and suffered them to plunder, live upon free quar- 
** ter, beat, wound, ravish, and kill wherever they* 
*' went; and afterwards he called a parliament, 
*^ encompassed them with his archers, forced them* 
^* to give up the whole power of parliament, and 
** make it treason * to endeavour to repeal any of 
" the arbitrary constitutions that were then made/ 
But being afterwards obliged to go to Ireland to 
suppress a rebellion there, the people took advan- 
tage of it, and dethroned him. The nation had 
such a specimen in this reign of a standing army, 
** that I do not find any king from him to Charles 
** /. that attempted keeping iip any forces in time 
" of peace, except the Yeomen of the Guard, 
" who were constituted by Henry F//.— Nor 
" would they sufl^r our kings to keep up an army 
•* in Irehndy t}iough there were frequent rebel- 
<^* iion» there, and by that means its subjection was 
*< precarious ; as well kmming they would be in 
'* England when called for. ^* 






* When such reigns as those of Edward IL Richard /J. 
and Henry Fill, are alone distinguished in English history 
for the creation of*' wild and new fangled^treasons,^" m Blacks 
stone calk thcin> all creators of new treasons must of cotirst 
foS tinder the suspkiMi of Cfcading in the steps of luch bru« 
tal rulers. 
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But, says he again, ** Thus what our court, for 
** above a thousand years together, had never ef- 
** frontery enough to asky what the pensianer 
** parliament could not think of without astonish- 
** ment, what King Jameses parliament (that -was^ 
«* almost chosen by himself) could not hear debated 
*• with patience, we are likely to have the honour 
** of establishing in our own age, even under a 
** deliverance,^^ This was written ten years after 
the Revolution^ in the reign of King Williavi ; 
who, in return for a crown, bequeathed to the 
people wlio gave it him the standing amiy and 
xht funding system. lYenchard proceeds to un- 
fold the policy which accompanies such armies, 
and observes that *' an army, kept in Ireland^ is 
** more dangerous to us than at home : for here, by 
** perpetual converse with their relations and ac-- 
** guaintancey some few of them perhaps may warp 
" towards their country ; whereas, in Ireland^ 
they are kept as it were in garrison, where they 
arc shut up from the communication of their 
countrymen, and may be nursed up in another 
** interest. This is so true, that it is a common 
" policy among arbitrary princes often to shift 
*< their soldiers' quarters, lest they should contract 
" friendship among the natives^ . and by degrees 
'* fall into their interest." 
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And he adds, " If the army should be continued 
a Jew years," [It has now been continued an 
hundred years] " they will be accounted a part of 
the prerogative, and it will be thought as great 
a violation to attempt the disbanding them, as 
the guards in Charles II,\ time : It shall be in- 
" terpreted a design to dethrone the king, and be 
** made an argument for keeping them up*." We 
have lived to see Scotch soldiers employed to keep 
the peace in England^ and English soldiers enforc- 
ing the execution of the laws in Scotlandy and 
plenty of both nations teachers of loyalty to the 
people of Ireland : But we have also witnessed 
what Trenchardj shrewd as he was, had not saga- 
city enough to prophesy— our country covered 
"with barracks^ nay an Ejiglish militia con- 
stantly kept at a distance from " their relations 
and acquaintance,^^ and even employed in Scot- 
land and Ireland I ! ! 

Again : " Were not the French as powerful in 
Charles II, and King Jameses time as they are 
after this long and destructive war [1697], and 
" a less alliance to oppose them ? And yet we 
then thought a much less army than is now con- 
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• Tracts by Trenchard and Gordon, I. 63, 64, 87, Zt, 
203. 
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•* tended for, a most insurmountable grievance ; 
** insomuch that in Charles the II.^s reign the ^rand 
** Jiify presented them^ and the pensioner parlio' 
" ment voted them, to be a nuisance : sent Sir 
Jos. W — son to the Tower for saying the king 
*• might keep guards for the defence of his persoHt 
" and addressed to have them disbanded*/' Tlvc 
late miniiter could maintain witli impunity that the 
I^ing can bring into the country as many foreign 
mercenaries as be should think proper. 

Ti'enchard had before said, ** If I must be a slave, 
*' it is very indifferent to me who is my master ; and 
f* therefore I shall never consent to be ruled by an 
** armyy which is the worst that the most barbarous 
** conquest can impose upon me. Nay, in many 

V respects an authorized standing army is far worse 
^* than a foreign invasion, and a conquest from 

V abroad; for there we have a chance for it : But 
*' this is a conquest in cold blood, which may not 
**■ be resisted ; and we lose the inseparable right of 
** the conquered, which is to rescue and deliver 
** themselves, and throw off the yoke as soon as 
*< they canf." 



• Tracts by Trcnchard aocl Gordop, I, 26, 
i Ibid. I< «Q« 4Q* 
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I>octor Gilbert Stimrty in his View of Society in 
jEuropey in its progress from rudeness to refine^ 
vienty tells us " It was chiefly the enormous disso-^ 
*^ luteness and irregularity ofmannersy introduced 
** by the mercenaries, which deformed Ei^land 
** so much in the reign of Edwafd /, that the ordi* 
/' nary judges were thought unable to execute the 
f< laws. This, it would seem> maidt Edward invent 
** a new tribunal of justice, which had power to 
** traverae the kingdom* and to inflict discretionary 
.*• punishments on oflPenders*, Yet," says he, *' a. 
^\ court so inquisitorial was a daring insult to a 
** free nation, ai^ in&nitely a greater calamity than ' 
i^ all tbe^disordera which prevailed. That country 
^< is miserable where the discretion^of a judge is 
*• Ae lawt.'! 

After repeated mentioti of the mercenaries whom 
our kings were in the habit of hiring whenever 
they had money, " the introduction" says he 
<' of these banditti into a feudal army, was the ut* 
V most violence to its nature : It offended infinitely 
<* the barons, and the military tenants, that they 
*^ should be called to mingle with persons so igno* 



• Spclman Gloss: voc Trailbaston. 

•f How inferior this English Justinian to an Alfred ! And 
how deeply tin^ured with the despotism o£ the Norman im- 
perial law f 
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" ble. Yet the princes of Europe, finding the 
** advantages of troops whom they could command 
** to their purpose, and march at their will, were 
disposed to encourage them. They perceived 
that they could possess no power ♦ without mer- 
** cenaries : and no mercenaries were to be had 
•* without money. Hence the passion for wealth 
** they were to discover; hence their ruirious pro* 
♦• jects to acquire it,^* 

** The mercenaries, which were made neces- 
** sarj/ by the disorders of die fiefi and chi- 
** valry, were to lead to misfortunes mid misery.^ 
(123)."— —The necessity here spoken of is the 
state necessity of restless savage princes, delight* 
ing in foreign war, and unable to get themselves 
a name, but by mad expeditions to the Holy 
Land, or to France, and by the slaughter of 
tfieir species. But where was the national ne^ 
cessity, in a military view, of such expeditions ; 
or of any military force not to have been 
found in the posse comitatus^ preserved in full 
vigour and purity ? Now mark the consequence^ 
which flowed from our kings imagining merce- 
naries necessary. — " Mercenaries," says Mr. 
Stuart^ ** were scarcely known, when the princes 



* He should have &aid no arbitrary power. 
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of Europe invented the art of extorting the 
wealth of their subjects ; and of employing it to 
oppress thenu Thus mercenaries gave 

" RISE TO TAXATIONS IN EuROPE." ! ! ! (123) 

Admirable premises, for conducing us to the 
Doctor's conclusion, that a standing army of many 
thousand mercenaries is become necessary to us ! , 

And Mr. Stuart observes that " the victory of 
*' the kingly authority, over the liberty of the peo- 
V pie, continued in many princes the power of tax- 
" ation ; and this power, and the command of mer- 
" cenaries, are the completion of despotism,^* 

But let us go on : " Mercenaries," says Mr. 
Stuarty ** were the strength of armies ; but to col- 
lect such multitudes of them as were necessary for 
great and vigorous efforts, required an hiexhaus^ 
" iible revenue. They had, besides, no principle of 
i' attachment or honour. An object of terror to the 
" people, and of suspicion to the prince, they were 
" employed and detested.*' 

Charles VJI. oi Francey it seems, began thesys- 
tern of standing armies by raising a standing force of 
9000 cavalry and 16000 infantry ; and, according to, 
Mr. Stuarty ** succeeding princes were to add to, 
*' and improve upon, the regulation of Charles i-^ 
** and from this period^ the monarchs of France 
** were to be in the full capacity of levying taxes at 
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** their pleasure ; and oi surveying, in mocker}/y the 
" rights and pretensions of their subjects.^* 

4 

In the year 1798, before the public had got so 
much light as at present into the nature of the mili- 
tary force, which is necessary to us, the author 
commented on the extraordinary performance of 
Poctor Stuart^ indirectly recommending that which, 
on his own reasoning, we ought of all things on 
earth to reject* He now thinks it unnecessary to 
repeat what he then said. If such, then, as we have 
seen them described by so many able men, be the 
nature and character of mercenary standing annies ; 
and if the necessities of our situation, both in re- 
spect of danger from France and the impossibility 
of upholding sufficient armies by taxes on the peo^ 
pie, call upon us to ** probe to the bottom," and 
to reform our military system, I will say, in the words 
of Mr. Addington (see p. 1.) but without a ^* per- 
haps,'* " It is happy for the future interests of this 
** empire that the. occasion now offers, of which we 
^ should decisively avail ourselves, to shew that any 
** prospects of attack upon oxxx finances and indepen^ 
•* dence, such as the French government seems to 
** entertain, must be vain and futile ;'* provided we 
follow the salutary counsel of Sir William Jones^ 
and " restore to full vigour and energy''* the mill" 
taiy branch of our Constitution. 
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<* It must have been obvious to the reader that a 
revival of our ancknt constitutional militia must su* 
persede the present militia establishment, as well aa 
the standing army ; but this could be no cause of re^ 
gret, because as the least of two evils is always to be 
preferred, so the most valuable of two good things it 
equally to be chosen. But in such a change there 
would be the less to regret, when we consider how 
much it has been the object of modem policy to as* 
simulate, as much as possible, our militia to the na* 
ture, and condition, and chaiacter of a standing 
army. What a true, natural, militia is, I trust, has 
been made appear ; and we have only to ask if our 
militia, as now actually raised and hired^ kept up as 
a standing force, and in pay during a war of many 
years, subjected to the military articles, and uni-^ 
formly marched to a distance from its own county, 
and ^* their relations and acquaintance,'' do most 
resemble such a constitutional force, or a standing 
army ? 

** No ofiicer of the present niilitia, or even of the 
standing army, will, I trust, take offence at any re- 
marks I have made, on either of those establishments. 
It is not with the gentlemen connected with those 
services, but with the establishments themselves, that 
-I alone find fault. Neither am I insensible to the 
value of the real and important services England has 
received from both those establishments. They have 

c6 
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been many : and while I contemplate the necessary 

#jk^c6nsequence8y if establishments formed on wrong 

principles should continue, and, indeed, the. cerJain 

*minof liberty f from the continuance of the standing 

. ^fijtny, I should ;Qot render justice to either of those 

Establishments if I bore not my testimony to their 

past merits, and failed to remark how admirably 

they have paved the way to a restoration of the an* 

cient system, by the facility we should experience 

in that restoration, fromihe dJ^Susioil they b^ye given 

tormilitary knowle^.'* 
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REFLECTIONS 

IN FAVOUR OF 

STATE REFORMATIONS 

When they are become necessaiy^ 



jLF the evils and calamities to be aq>prehended from 
half measures were to be inevitable results from the 
fortune ofwar, we must abide the issues' and make 
the best of .thetn : but, where they may be efiectu* 
kHy provided against, and where so to provide is 
upon a minister as imperious an obligation as it is 
for the volunteer to do his duty in the ranks, we 
may hope that the obligation, being once distinctly 
pointed out, will not &il to produce its effect. 
This tract will be presented to miiiijstei^, .wiA'tibnmks 
i&ir ^what they have already weU done ; and with 
lively hopes that the errors of their system will be 
speedily amended, and what remains to be done will 
be earned into effect without delay. 

It moist already have been seen thaf defence 
ON RIGHT PRINCIPLES has in it as much of civil 
;asx>f military prudence ; and that, even in its military 
part, there is less of science than of nature* Its 
foundation is jreedom* its food, the delicious 
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fruits of liberty ; its life, the passionate attachment 
pf the people to their form of gOTeinment : it is the 
very soul of defence that a country be wordi de- 
fending. Feeling these truths, the writer, in a letter 
to the miiiiste)*, on the subject of our national situ* 
ation, which he took the liberty of sending to him 
on the 20th of January last, confined not his ob« 
servations to the military branch of the constitution, 
but paid equal attention to the civil also. Amongst 
other remarks, were these: " at the very awful 
** conjuncture in EnglaruTs existence at which we 
** are arrived, it is nor. Sir, in the human .mind 
^* for a presiding minister to reflect on the situation 
^* of the state, internal and external, without the 
*^ utmost anxiety, and emotions of a very nntran* 
** quiiising nature. Internally, the state is diseased 
<< at the heart : externally, its danger is unprece- 
** dented. Thin^ cannot, Sir, go on in the course 
^ that has brought us into diis situation, without 
■< leading to some fatal catastrophe. It is consoling, 
'* however, to know that, for either evil that has 
^ been alluded to, a remedy, if not too long de- 
** layed, may be found in the plain dictates of the 
" CONSTITUTION. A comtitutuniy Sir^ that coH 
** rescue us from the perils of such a situation^ 
** tmght to command our admirationj and to insure 
^' our attachment. Call it, then, Sir, to your 
" aid." Sec. 
Does not the writer already see this constitution. 
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like an up-starting giant, snapping asunder die bands 
of indifference and sloth, in which for centuries it 
has slumbered, and re-stamping on the nation that 
martialcharacter which gave it of old its freedom and 
its fame ! In this age of stupendous events, preparing 
for the human race some new destiny, he sees Eng-- 
land on the eve of reassuming her proper attitude^ 
and of recovering on the continent a beneficial in- 
fluence. In defending, by the arms of freemenj^ her 
own soil and her own honour, he sees her teaching 
the brave, but unfortunate nations around, the se- 
cret of defence and independence, and their states- 
men the true balance of power. But, how slow 
soever they may be to profit by the great example, 
he trusts that every day's progress in political re- 
formation will render the task at home more easy 
and more delightful. 

We are now too much familiarized to the rise and 
fall of kingdoms, as well as to domestic events oil a 
scale of uncommon magnitude, and have penetrated 
too much into the secret of revolutions and of con* 
quests having their origin in that WANT of freedom. 
In that soul-sinking despotism, which makes go- 
vernments not worth preserving, and countries not 
worth defending, to be any longer liable to strong 
delusions unfavourable to our own liberties, or to 
be seized with panics at mere opinions, instead of 
approving or disapproving of them, according fo 
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their merit ; and a constitutional armingy seen at 
first sig^ fo secure property and privilege, must^ 
more than all» free us from thpse unworthy agita* 
tions of spirit, to which a nation, claiming free- 
dom, but without arms in its possession, must, like 
a timid child, be ever subject. Confident and com* 
posed, a people bom to, and enjoying freedom, 

'* Of rights and laws and lofty themes discurse,^* 

And, at all times are equally prepared, with stea- 
diness and temper, to restore " to full vigour 
and energy," their own decayed institutions, whe- 
ther military or civil; and otherwise, in periods 
of awful danger, to act with immoveable forti- 
tude that part on the theatre of human exist- 
ence, to which, by the dispensations of Providence 
they have been called. A people who, by only re- 
sorting to the energies of their own constitution, 
can stand the shock of the Colossal despotism which 
bestrides so many prostrate nations^ and can grap- 
ple with the giant single-handed^ are no longer to 
be duped by the stupid cant oi danger y in attempting 
to check a petty faction of corrupt men; and I 
trust that such a people will never be diverted from 
seeking a constitutional reformation of abuses, 
which are as intolerable for the flagrant violation of 
public rights, as they are destructive of public mo- 
rals, and incompatible with public honour* 
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To those who so oft have wondered that the wri- 
ter should have persevered, under all discourage- 
ments, in season and out of season, in recommend- 
ing a civil reform which they deemed unattainable, 
and who wondered yet more when, some years ago, 
he laboured to promote a militarrf reform beyond all 
comparison, still less to be looked for, the present 
time is peculiarly instructive. In the critical mo- 
ment of danger and of need, they see the last men- 
tioned reform brought, by a spontaneous act of the 
government, to the relief of the nation ; and, al« 
though as yet much short of perfection, hailed with 
enthusiasm by the people, as the only means of their 
salvation. Effects, however, come not without 
dieir appropriate causes ; and those who, in the con- 
templation of causes, have a foresight of eiSFects, 
those who foresee public evils, and know their proper 
remedies, and who entertain rational notions of the 
nature of man, will ever feel a steady confidence in 
the progressive, the powerful, though possibly slow 
workings of truth on the human mind ; and will feei 
•persuaded that a day will come, when their counsels 
will not be despised, nor themselves be reviled. Let 
not, therefore, the friends of a reform in the 
representation of the people in parliament be dis- 
4;ouraged. In due time, the necessity of resisting 
the boroughAnyzAtrs of our liberties will be as 
manifest as is at present the necessity of arming 
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against the Gallic invaders of our land^ and its 
adoption will be as popular and enthusiastic. To 
.die discerning, it is already seen, (and upon the 
principles we have discussed) that the ground- work 
of a system of defence cannot be perfect, until the 
public interest in the constitution is at the 
highest. 

It was when writing on the subject of putting 
arms into the hands of the citizens, under a new 
militia law of that period, tliat, in the year 1797, the 
Earl of Liverpool^ in bis Discourse on the Esta^ 
jblishment of a National and Constitutional Force 
in Englandf begins with remarking ^^ that the con* 
'^ stitution of every free government is subject from 
.'' time to time to a sort of dangerous crisis^ which 
/' demands the attention of all who are concerned 
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in Its preservation 
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" The fluctuation of property, the change of 
.'^ manners or disposition in the people, and the 
♦* shifting of power from one neighbouring state 
** to another^ must variously aflect it. 

" If the CONSTITUTION be only dirough age im*- 
*< paired, it must be called back to its first prim* 
" ciples. 

The history of this country abounds with 

more of these critical periods than any odier j 
** and it is owing to the proper use our ancestors 
'* made of them that our government has long 

been advancing, by various steps^ to perfectiont 
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They Tvitbstood the repeated attempts (^ both pa« 
pal innovation and regal oppression ; and though 
their struggles frequently produced violent fevers 
in the state, yet the Constitution cameforthia 
more perfect liealth^ and some nev7 security was 
obtained for. our freedom ; and whilst almost every 
other nation of Europe^ who, like us, descended 
from one free and common stock, long ago be- 
came the subjects of arbitrary power, and resigned 
their liberty^ this country has always proyed a 
£&ithfiil guardian of that sacred deposit^ and ha$ 
alone improved the blessing.' ' 
. Are we not, indeed, at this moment, in a striking 
inaoner, in respect of the military branch of our 
CoNSTZTUTlon, calling it back to its first primi* 
pies ? And who^ except Bonaparte^ is afraid of the 
consequences ! And who, in God's name, except 
JBofiapartCy and a certain base-minded clan, the re:- 
tail hawkers, pedlars, and auctioneers of our borough 
wares, and their owners, would be alarmed, if this 
calling back to first principles extended likewise to 
the ciW branch of that Constitution ? The Corsican^ 
we may be assured^ is the great and good ally of these 
trafficers, ready to aid them by his services, or his 
subsidies^ or friendly counsels. We know his agree- 
ment with them in opinion. We remember his 
founding the present French Constitution on " Li^ 
«< 4^r(y, Equality, and the Representative 
-System ;" which " Representative Systbwt,'* 
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modelled by his hand, with its due proportion of pa- 
tronage* ^nd influence^ is exactly what its creator 
intended ; that is to say, in shadow and mockery, it 
is civil repres€7itation ; in substance and calamity it 
is military dominiony with its never-failing conco- 
mitant, taxation at the will of him who rules by the 
sword instead of the sceptre ; to the great benefit 
of France J and to the extraordinary satisfaction of 
the rest of Europe. 

When the Nabob of Arcot had a point to carry 
in this country* he very sensibly sent his emissaries 
amongst those to whom I have alluded, and quietly 
bought of them his seven or eight seats. And when 
the horrid African man-trade was, if possible, to be 
\ipheld against the almost universal humanity and 
justice of this nation, manifested by petitions innume? 
fable, the market of the speculators in the English 
Borough man-trade was remarkably brisk ; their com- 
modities had many bidders at good prices amongst the 
commercial agents of Jamaica^ and were bought 
by wholesale ; and the consequence was that the 
gold of Jamaica prevailed over the justice and hu» 
inanity of England. Is Bo7iqparte^ then, the only 
politician to overlook his own interest I Is he the 
only statesman who knows not where to place to 
most advantage his commercial agents ; or the only 
potentate who has no gold at his command ? 

Hear me, yt defenders of the state ! Hear me, ye 
advocates for unanimity ! If freedom and a hearts 
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fdt attachment to our governmenthethtvery basis, 
the life, the soul of defence onright principlesy shut 
up the swindling shop, and arrest that canker-worm 
that has well nigh eaten to the very core of your li* 
berties ! Remove that wide-spreading grief and dis- 
content that does, and necessarily must, reside in. 
eveiy reflecting bosom, at a taxation discretionayy 
in the minister of the day^ and at a corrupt infixi^ 
ence that pervades, poisons, and debilitates tw^ry 
department of the state, by substituting a corrupt 
parliamentary interest for public virtue and merit, as 
the recommendation to every employment ! Call 
back your Constitution to those first principles for 
which, and for which alone, it is the object oiEng^ 
land*s attachment, and the admiration of enlighten- 
ed nations !— Unanimity raised on hollow founda- 
tions is the house of the foolish man! which he built 
upon the sand : when the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house, it fell, and great was the fall of it. A unani- 
mity built on the rock of the Constitution is dm 
alone which can defy the storm. 

Mere universal travelling in the same track, either 
jfrom coercion, or for quiet against absurd prejudicCi 
is the unanimity of sheep before the driver. The 
unanimity of men is of the head, the heart, the Hifted 
arm. It is die unanimity of reason and conviction, 
of passion and energy. It glows in the bosom, it 
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sparkles in the eye, it flashes fram a million of free 
swords, as they leap from the scabbard in defence 
of liberty. Let such alone be the unanimity of 
England ! 

1. 

l)ear land ! when Alfred first thy sceptre sway'd. 
Thine anguish he with parent eye surveyed. 

Invaded, ravaged by a ruthless foe : 
Alike^ maids, matrons, infants^ rustics, feel 
The murderous death-strokes of the Danish steely 

And flame-wrapp'd domes bespeak the general woe- 

2. 
High Heav'n inspires — ^the pious hero plansi-— 
Embattled, straight, thy civic army stands, 

A tithing-basM ubiquitary force ! 
Maids, matrons, infants, rustics, bleed no more ; 
Thy plains their smiles resume ; thy frowning shore 

The foe astounds ; he shuns the fatal course. 

3. 
Then, when ferocious Gauls besiege thy gate. 
And come, they boast, to seal thy downward fate, 

Shalt thou with God -taught Alfbed^s lore dispense? 
What sage has ris's^ ci more exalted name ? 
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What field -form'd warrior, of illustrious fame. 
Worthier to counsel in lay State's defence ? 

4. 
Glows in his patriot breast a purer fire ? 
Can he to more heroic deeds inspire 

Thy sons, than he who, from an English throne. 
The Roman, Spartan, and Athenian sage 
JElclips'd, as all, of each succeeding age ; 

And, godlike, first in civic wisdom shone ? 

5. 
More dear than life, then, prize his matchless code ; 
Nor time impairs it, nor foul rusts corrode — 

A beam from God, — pure gold without alloy ^! 
Nor sloth, nor base ingratitude, be thine ; 
£ach error rectify, oppose design, ^ 

Laws to defeat, which nothing can destroy. 

Wonld'st Thou, O, shame ! an ingrate vile appear ? 
Or folly's pupil, when the foe is near ? 

No : wise, as brave, the boastful Gaul defy ! 

* It it the well-known definition of the common law of 
England, that it is the perfection rfreasan. 
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To drive him from thy gate^ in foul disgrace. 
To vindicate thy fame, thy laws, thy race. 
From Alfred's bow, O let thine arrows fly 1 

In the present crisis of our affairs, it is to be hoped 
that none have influence in the counsels of our 
country, who " have betaken themselves to state af- 
** fairs with souls so unprincipled in virtue and true 
** generous breeding*," as to feel insensible to a 
Jones's admonition ? Or to remain untaught by the 
wisdom,— untouched by the goodness— or unawed 
from despising or violating the Constitution, by the 
transcendant name of an Alfred ? 

The recent patriot declaration of " Him im 

" WHOSE VEINS THE BLOOD OF ALFRED 

** Flows," must be highly gratifying to every lover 
of his country. " Embarked with my brave and 
" loyal people in one common cause, it is my 
^* fixei detet^iinationy if the occasion should 
*' ariscj to share their exertions and their dan-^ 
" gers, in defence of our Constituion, our 
** Religion, our Laws, and Independence." 

What sovereign, through the whole range of 
potentates, except a King of England, can talk - 
to his people of a Constitution, of Laws, of 

♦ Milton, 
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iNDBPEUDBKCE^n which he and they have a 
COMMON 1NT£R£^9 and can make a COMMOK 
CAUSB? There is not one. On this advantage 
ground an English king, over kings consuls and 
emperors, stands gloriously pre-eminent; and an 
English people ^oudly distinguished* 

Let us give credit to his Majesty's advisers, for 
having adopted, as die vehicle of the royal senti« 
ments, ^words which were not lightly chosen ; 
words which conveyed, to those who employed 
tkem, thfe same " distinct ideas*" o£ the things 
expressed as they convey to all others, who are 
acquainted with the objects mentioned, and that 
diey who penned the speech, as constitutional 
statesmen, conceived its extensive scope; as English- 
men felt its whole force ; and, as responsible minis* 
ters, intended to give the nation a solemn and reli* 
gious pledge diat they should be found the same 
men' in acticms as in words. 

Let us give them credit for having properly dis- 
criminated between ** our constitution" and 
its violations; as well as between those eternal 
principles of right reason and justice, which, as be- 
ing the foundations of our government and the 
safeguards df-ouf^eedom, are emphatically called 
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^* OUR LAWS,*' and mere imperfect sfatuteSf 
vrhich are too frequently dUfigurod with unwise or 
Mrbitrary enactments. 

And when they aj^y to the psople, as weii 
as to the KtKG, the word mDEPXNi^ENCEy let us 
equally give them credit for meaning that ditt. 
independence of both, which they are now mu- 
tually to defend at the hazard of life, is to be a 
;true and genuine independence €i£ ea<!H, agreeably 
to the CONSTITUTION; that is, on one hand, an 
IND&PENDSMCE, by means of which the king 
ought to receive the revenoe of his kingdom, and 
to exercise its execntive authority, in. coaform^ 
only with the wisdom of an rsiXEWMMpRHT par* 
liament : and not Aamefiilly to be controxded by^ 
and jdependejit upon, ajew indioiAialSf who should 
claim to themselves an absolute power over the na« 
tional purse ; because, forsooth, they were the pro- 
prietors lof certain stocks snd stones, and other 
property in certain boroughs, or the purchas^^ of 
bol^ugh venality ; and, on the other hand, an iw- 
D£PsnG£^C£ by which the feople ought like- 
wise to have their rights, their L|B£RTi£flt, and 
their property, under* the guardianship cf£ such 
an IKDEPENDEKT parliament ; and not at the dis- 
posal of such owners of stocks and stones, or of , 
€uch traffickers in iniquity. Were such a Action 
■ever to exist, and to; acquire the pov/er of holding 
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m bonds 1)6th KINC and PEOPLE, nothing woull 
be wanting to dissolve the spell of such a ridiculoui 
bondage, but a single review of the corps in Hyde* 
Park. 

When KING ^nd PEOPtB, at a period 6o awfid 
that the passing day cannot close without the con-N> 
^mplation of some mighty danger to the state, afd 
solemnly pledging themselves to each other t9 
meet that danger with their united swor<b, let us 
hope ministers have been actuated by those high 
thoughts which are the growth of great min^s in 
^perilous situations s and which, by a sense of the 
right principles of action, inspire fortitude ; and» 
through a consciousness of integrity, cbnfer sere<» 
Aity amidst the wildest ragings of the tempest. 

Such statesmen will 'know the energies of aa 
English Constitution^ militury and civil. To those 
energies they will give full scope. Have the 
cneirgies been " disgrac^uUy neglected ?" Such 
^atesmen will *.* restore them to full vigour J^-^ 
Have they been clogged and deprived of theit 
spring, by faUing among filth ? Such statesmen wiH 
cleanse away the filth, and restore their elas^i- 
ticity. Such statesmen, when they name ** our 
GoNSTiTtJTioM,'* aware of the jugglings and 
impostutto that have been carried on under cover 
of that abused word, will be eager to show, by 
4lie!r conduct, their fidelity to political libsr- 
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TY : when they speak of " our laws," they wiU 
be equally desirous of manifesting, by actions, their 
attachment to ^^ civil freedom: when they talk 
of ** our independence," they will not rest un- 
til they have proved their meaning to extend, not 
merely to an exemption from national vassalage to 
a foreign despot, but an exemption also from all 
domestic vassalage to any unconstitutional faction ; 
and, in the«e xiays of uapriacipjed ambition, such 
statesmen will likewise have an iionest pride, in 
contrasting the purity of their own conduct, with 
the treachery and hypocrisy of a Bonaparte^ who, 
at the inoment he was imitating Croniwell in anni* 
hilating a legislature^ and subjugating his fellow ci- 
tizens to military despotism, glossed over the fbuL 
act with the artful cant of founding a constitution 

on LIBERTY, EQUALITY, and the REPRESENTA- 
TIVE SYSTEM. 

It has been already observed (p. Id.) that those 
who administer an English Constitution, . have in 
their hands the fountains of unanimity and en* 
THUsiASM ; and this is the case, in amore eminent 
degree, when they have it in their power, by the 
restoration of rights the mpst sacred, and the revival 
of institutions the most essential to freedom, to pro- 
perty, to national security and honour, to recom- 
mend themselves to the approbation, and to seat 
then>3elve$ in the liearts of the people. And, what 
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rhne, of all others, is the most favourable for refo waf- 
tioQsof awful magnitude and constitutional grandeur? 
Not, most assuredly, under the relaxation of peace 
and fancied security, when danger disappears, when 
th^ public mind seeks repose, when die bow of 
patriotism is unstrung, and when faction's hydra, 
with her thousand heads, has Utile to deter her from 
opening aU her mouths in' the cause of encroach- 
ment and abuse. No : the season of peril, and of 
deep anxiety— the season that rivets on the pxiblic 
interest national attention, and rouzes in the public 
cause the national energy— the season which brings 
home to the understandings and the feelings of a 
people the weakness of those parts of the consti- 
tutional fortress which have fallen- kita decay— and 
the season when selfishness and faction dare not 
encounter the public eye— this is the season for 
such reformations : And the statesman by whose 
wisdom and vigour they are eflFected, and who 
thereby conquers both the enemies of his country 
and her own corruptions, receives from his co- 
temporaries and from posterity, not only of his own 
but of all nations, a crown •£ applause, before 
which the laurd of the proudest warrior appears 
but and unsightly weed. 

I am not reporting to ministers any symptoms 
of remorse, or of returning virtue, in a faction 
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wbkhy in order to fire the public mind with the 
vniversal flame of patriotism, ought at this crisis 
to surrender the inordinate and mischievous power 
It possesses, in violation of common right, incom^ 
patiUe with the security of ptivate property, un-* 
dermining all wholesome discipline in every de-* 
partment of the public service^ and damping to a 
melancholy degree that ardour in our country's 
cause, which springs from a proud conisciousness 
in the great mass of the people of possessing real 
freedom ; fpr there are infatuations in aU descrip^ 
tions of vice, which, if the strong hand of reform- 
ing power do not inteipose, carry on their votaries^ 
with sealed eyes, even to a sure destruction. Nei- 
ther am I telling ministers of existing petitions ox 
specific demands at die present moment, for the 
measures to which I am directing theh: thoughts; 
for hope hmg deferred maketh the heart skk^ 
until disgust, if not ^ienati^n^ sits for a while 
brooding in silence and in apathy over the actions. 
of the iiikr, even in moments most propitious to 
political salvation* But if I am not telUng ministers of 
active viitue and patriotic exertions of particular 
de8cription8> I am nevertheless telling tbem-^I hope, 
unnecessarily— how they may save their coun* 
try. If, unfortunately for us, they shall not see- 
that^ to that end, it is necessarv U) cull book to its- 



first principles^ both military mid civil, mcr 
impaired Constitvtion, it can only be said that, 
by them, our country cannot be saved ;^ and the 
greater the efforts that should be mad^, to carry her 
in any othier way through the present struggle, 
would only accelerate her foil* 
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To what cause do you owe the present war?— 
Did Bcnapartey with only the wreck of a navy, 
hope to wrest from you Malia^ by force of arms ? 
Oi- Gibraltar ? — Or your Newfoundland fishery ? 
Or Canada 9 Or your West India islands ? or to 
expel you from your immense empire in tfie jEast 9 
No : not one of these could be his object. But he 
saw your unpreparedness for war at home ; he wa$ 
probably as ignorant, as some people on this side of 
the water, of the military/ branch of your ConstitUr 
iioHi and was in hopes he could be prepared for in- 
vasion before you could be prepared for resistance. 
He trusted to your having no material resource for 
military strength, but in the augmentation, of your 
standing army, the expense of which is so ruinous to 
a country exhausted by debts and taxes ; and to the 
interruption he could create to your commerce with, 
the continent, as another stroke upon your finances. 
Had he seen the miHtary branch of your C&nstitUi^ 
tion ** restored taftdl vigour and etiergy^** and that 
you could disconcert his projects mthout expense^ 
you would have had no war. 
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This position I lay down a« that to which I donht 
not every one who has attentively perused these 
pages will subscribe. 

We have) it is true, raised a great vtAunteer force ; 
such as, in addition to regulars and militia, ministers 
calculate to be sufficient for our defence* But the 
calculations of "Bonaparte B,Sotd to his mind so dif- 
ferent a result that he continues his preparations for 
invasion, and'^ we continue to experience the expenses 
of war ^ and its other inconveniences. So much,, 
then, for the first fruits of calculation. If war in the 
bowels of our own coundy should be another of its- 
fruits, w« shalL certainly h\Eive to gadier diat fruit 
amidst torrents of blood, and perhaps amongst the. 
ruins of villages reduced to ashes, and of towns set 
in flames. Bur, in the necessary work and duty of 
national arming, with calculation we have nothing 
to do* 

Had the system of universal arming been only an 
occasional provision of our Constitution, as an ex« 
traordinary security in time of war, then, indeed, 
there might have been a pretence for considering 
such arming as a subject oS calculation^ according to 
the aspect of the war, and the estimate of danger.-* 
But in that case our Constitution would -have been 
no better than that of Belgium. With the Consti^ 
tutipn of Engl AND, however, this is by no means 
the case ; for at all times, whether of war or of 
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TZACMf It eqTKtlly prescribes a, universal arms^Bear- 
lag ; which, indeed, is necessarily a feature ofever^ 
government that is not a despotisnu Who admits 
that any gOyemment can deny, a man the lue gf 
Gne of his eyes I Or of one of bis hands ? Or tbenser 
of clothing, as a defence against the weather ? Or of 
any other requisite towards his preservatioa.? How», 
tfaeB» withoat despotism, can it den}^ a man the nsa 
of arms ? But it has already been proved that to pre* 
serve society in peace and security is equally the bu-- 
fliuess of all its members ; so that what i$^ the mere 
rtgki o£ ih^mah is- the dtUy of t^ citizen* 

Should, government even go on, increasing the 
number of the armed; until the enemy, despairing of 
success in his attacks upon our country, should coa* 
sent to peace, yet, if the arming should stop diort 
one jot of a complete revival of the posse eomiUUus 
in a stateof PERMANENT arms-bearing, neither mi-« 
nisters nor parliament would be justified. This would 
still be CAXCULATIOM, jnstead'of the cONSTiru* 
T iQN ; at weU as a ground for other calculations^ by 
which we might in a ^ort time, besides losing our 
freedom, be again, reduced to a state of as complete 
vnpreparedaess for defence against invasion as we 
experienced at the breaking out of the present war ; 
and be exposed to a fresh rupture, whenever it might 
fU^^oFmnce to bring upon us the like calamit^^ 
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With a view of ruining our finance$» convulsing our 
enipirei moi striking at our existence. 

Many persons, from not seeing in ihe cabinet a 
Wdfe^ a Peterborcttgkf or a Marlboroughf have 
anxiously expressed a wish, that a MilituTy Coun^t" 
had been formed, for directing the nulitary energies 
iSi the country ; particularly for preserving by our 
arms the existence of our state.. If; indeed, we are 
to d^end for our safety upon military calculation^ 
we may stand in need of military genius the most 
transcendant ; and <nren that may &il us : but if, as 
an ^gis of Defence, we shaU not ryeet the Con^ 
stitution, theivirom the moment we shallhave armed 
andorgajaizcd our population, superior military ge« 
nius, although still acceptable, will by no means be 
necessary. Resting this^ assertion on the case of in-*- 
iFasion, which is put to the reader in p* 86, of thia 
work, there I shall leave it without fear of contra^ : 
diction. 

We have adso our advocates for fortificatians*'^ 
E>ock»yards, and other very valuable objects tmrne" 
diately on the- coasts a remarkable pass, or point of 
natural strength, ia the way to such valuable objectSy> 
or to the capital^ which an enemy dare not leave ia 
his rear, might become an object of fortification ; 
provided an en&my eoUld otherwise approach the^ 
valuable object before a constitutional Jbrc^ coi^ 
ofipose and ovsrpower him. Beyond this> fortifica* 

Ii-6 
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tions at the best, are useless and expensive toys, or 
strong holds dangerous to national freedom ; and^ 
inasmuch as they are contrivances tc prcoent fighu 
ingy they are disgraceful and pernicious. When a 
large country is not fortified in the swords, and the 
bravery of its peopIe,^it cannot be defended. 

One parting word to the Volui^eers. In conse* 
quence of your corps havii^ been made part of a 
system of defence upon military calculation^ the toil: 
of your trailing has been twenty times as great as^ 
uiider a constitutional ^tetn ofdefencey it needed ta 
have been. Under the former of those systems, an 
army is a piece of mechanism ; which, in order to da 
its work, must be k)ng in the hands of the maker, and 
highly finished :' because success depends upon mi* 
litary refinements under the direction of superior ge» 
nius : whereas, under the latter system, when the 
success may be trusted to the physical strength of aa 
immense superiority of numbers, and in which uo ge» 
tieralsbip of the enemy can keep him out of the reach 
of the weapons of de^rmined Englishmen, all that 
is absolutely necessary is learned very soon indeed. 

Perhaps also it is part of the necessary policy of 
standing armies, to make men those machines we 
dbserve ; to metamorphose their heads with poma- 
tum and powdery to lay a stress upon whole batta- 
lions pulling die trigger ia the same instant of time ;. 
and to employ them in doing a thousand things upon 
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t parade which are useless in the field ; and, while 
we shall contrive to arm on the calculating system^ 
the whole of our military force will doubtless be 
trained jafter one fashion* 

Under a constitutional system, we should have the 
good sense to introduce a new mode of training ; not 
but that particular corps, in each weapon-take, such 
as the proposed cavaliers^ and gentlemen at arms, 
composed, as is probable, of men of leisure, mi^t 
take a higher military polish than the rest ; and if 
all our youth were well instructed while at school, 
tfiey-wcmld enter society ready made soldiers. Were 
I not stu<&>us of conciseness, the subject would lead 
me into some detail which, until we have not a real 
posse comitatttSy may be premature. It would be the 
fault of the government if such a militia wanted a 
proper discipline ; or such a degree of military skill 
as to cause invaders to fall before it, come they in 
what numbers they might. What want we more? 

A few words, also, to those who view our pecu- 
niary situation with eyes of despondency. As war 
has been the cause of all our debt, it is our true po- 
licy to avoid war ; but still with national honour. ~* 
How to bring to a conclusion the present war, and 
to secure to ourselves an honourable and durable 
peace, I presume these pages have explained. It ]$ 
by being absolutely invulnerable at home, even with- 
out a navy ; by having that navy always at com- 



mvLtui* for foreign sirvkea, and such a mass of meir 
trained to arms as promptly to furnish armies for those 
services in any number. A gr^at nation, if always 
thus prepared for war, will have durable peace. 

According to our mt nisterial financiers, the sinking 
fund was to discharge the national debt inUttle more^ 
than forty years-, although our miliiarji and nwnl 
establishments should have remained according to 
tibeir ultimaCes. But, if w^ can reduce them to less* 
ifaan one Iialf, ai should seem to be the necessary 
effect of restoring the militahy bkakch of 

THE CjOHSTITUTION TO EUJiL ViGOPR AM]>* 

BNBROY ; and» if we can preserve peace for half 
forty yoarsi whidi should seem to be another ne-- 
cessary effect of that restoration,.^ then \ our debt 
would be extinguished ia. half the time caleulatedi 
by the Chancellor of Qie Exchequer. Thus the 
reform we recommend holds out to us a rational 
prospect of that which, while perpetually sidsject ta* 
new wars, must have been a mere chimera^ How ' 
long was it, aftef Mr. Pitt sung the praises of the 
sinking fund,, befc^e he involved the country in ar 
new WAR ? And how long was it again, after we- 
had heard the same song from Mr. Addingion^ diar 
WAR' again blew^allhis pecuniary calculations into 
the air. I wish his military calcukUians mzy fater 
better.— Neither of these statesmen could, or pre*- 
tended toehold out to you a rational ground of ex— 
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^ectatfon, on> which any m»n of experience or oliser^^ 
vation could depend for the continuance: of peace^ un« 
til the national debt diould be ^scharged* 

But let us indulge the pleasing hope^ piiesented in. 
the pages of the Mgis^ that om* country may see 
that happy day* We must then anttcjpalc, as the 
writer on other occasions obseryedi from the reduc« 
ti on. of taxes, and the altered scale of our expenses^ 
the triumph of our manufactures over competitioa 
in every foreign market ; agriculture improved^ to-- 
gardening;, conamerce and navigation extending^ 
their sf^ere^^and awakening to a friendly intercourse^, 
and to civilization, the yet torpid nations ; while the- 
overflowings of wealth and of population would 
stimulate to new enteiprize, and. beget new colo- 
nies, planting the principles of true liberty,., and the 
arts of beneficent government, in the most distant re«* 
gions of the earth ; making England the friend of 
man, and man over the face of the globe, the friend, 
of England. 

Here, requesting the reader to look back to the 
table', in p. 47^ and maturely to weigh in his mind, 
the organization there proposed, I shall now antici- 
pate and obviate two opposite objections thereto, 
which may be started. On one hand, it may be^ 
said that this arming,, powerful as it may appear, 
falls yet short of the principle of the constitution ;. 
kuti where all arc free,, all of course are to be arm.- 
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ed; or the Constitution wiH be violated : On tfte 
other hand, it may be observed that here are already 
more armed men than are necessary to defence. 

In answer to the first objection^ I fully admit the 
principle of the universal duty of arms-bearing ;• 
without which it is evident that his majesty cannot^- 
as emergencies may require, have the full benefit of 
*^ the military services of all his liege subjects /' 
nor will I violate that principle* But men are to 
be difierently armed, according to their pecuniary 
means ; so that those who remain, after our anning. 
in die manner and to the extent above-mentioned^ 
may» as I have before intimated, be armed with 
pikesyspearSy swords, or even vsrith staves, which are 
the ordinary weapons of our constables ; which in- 
ferior arms, considering the provision of superior 
arms already made,, may be very sufficient for sup-^ 
porting on all occasions the civil magistrate in lceep-> 
ing the peace ;. and may also,, in the repelling of 
of hostile invasion, be as much as convenient, to 
those who should act as pioneers, drivers, &c. &c» 
in an army. 

in replying to the second objection, I must first, 
with Sir William J<meSy recommend that we 
acquire " distinct ideas^^ on our subject, before wc 
offer plans. Now, little as it may be suspected, the 
word *• defence^'* according to the mouth that utters 
It, has widely different mea nings \ and indeed, de^ 
1 
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fence Itself, as a motive, has with different rulers 
different objects. The objects of defence to an ar- 
bitrary ruler are two in number; first, his tymides- 
poticpoxver against his own subjects ; secondly, the 
country he governs, that is, his own territory and 
dominion^ against other powers. Here all centies 
in self : but the ruler of a free state feels the duty 
of defending $he people^ their property/ and peace ; 
and even personal power, if it stand in the way 
of the public good, will be surrendered. Too 
much praise, in. this respect, cannot be given to the 
act of his present majesty, by which the king's 
judges were deprived of a dangerous power, which 
they had long exercised against law, to the oppression 
of persons tried on a charge of libel ; from which 
oppression they are now defended. 

But, to keep at present to military considerations,, 
the arbitrary ruler, contemplating his two objects^ 
and possibly with views also of aggrandizement, 
and counting his pecuniary means and resources, 
arms upon calculation ; whereas the ruler of a 
free state, not being so limited^ nor having any in* 
Xerest hostile to the interest of the public, arms aci- 
coi^ing to the physical strength of thb 
STATE. If the country of the despot be in danger 
of attack, he still arms upon calculation; he 
still arms upon a principle as hostile to his people 
as to his foreign enemy. He merely calculates 
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how he shall ultimately preserve the country and* 
the dominion to himself. Instead of reading instruc- 
tion in the book of danger, so that his people may- 
have the blessing of freedom and he the benefit of 
their physical stirngth, "he still cleaves to despotic 
power, and its cruel, its infernal policy* 

As to the devastation that may take place in the: 
fields of his imhappy subjects) the devouring their 
harvests and burning their habitations ; the ruin^ 
the famine, the rapes, the butchery^ and all the un- 
speakable miseries of having their country THE 
SIAT OF WAR, all these, provided they do not de- 
feat his object, of idtimately^ holding the; country to 
himself y are of little account; nay, he himself wlD 
adopt desolation as a part of his military system^and 
aid in ruining his subjects that he may continue to 
rule over them, as well as that he may distress his 
invading enemy. To call such detestable policy by 
the sacred name of defence is to prophane the 
heavenly gift of speech^ But the defence taught 
and provided by the English Constitution is 
defence indeed. At all times, and in all Seasons, ft 
is equally at every point of the coast, and at every 
man's doon Restore but the military branch 
OF that Constitution to '' fulf vigour and 
** energy," and then neither French ravagers can 
make your country the seat of war, nor can riot 
or insurrection ever disturb your internal repose. L 
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trust h is now seen that, in the proposed organize 
tiou, there Is not one man, nor onemusquet too much* 

•* Our constitutional system gives a cavalry, of 
above 26,000, easily capable of au increase to any 
necessary amount ; and an equal number of a pecu*- 
liar corps of infantry ; both of which must be form* 
cd of noblemen, gentlemen, and persons of the best 
property ; the naajority of whom, having sufficient 
leisure tot practice, would early acquire the nece^ 
sary skiU : al3Q a body of grenadiers of nearly 
180,000, and as many light in&ntry, both in the 
|>rime of manhood, and consequently apt by nature 
to learn their military duty with alacrity, while the 
country remained in danger. And even of Serjeants 
and corporak it fiicnishes 95,000 men; and of stt^ 
perior officq-s above 76^000 more. 

*^ The. officeifs, with the Serjeants and corporals. 
ifk an army, says an acute observer, are the liga*- 
vunts and the nerves of that artificial body ;*-* 
'^ the ligaments of military union, and the organt 
^ of military sensiHUty and judgment^." This, 
being the case,, it will appear that, by bestowing 
particular atttention on the training of these, we 
lay the foundation for bringing the whole mass^ 
into a state of sufficient dbcipline in a short time^ 
whenever appearances of danger should call for more 

. ^ WilUains*s Letters on Political Liberty, £• 54», 
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tlian that ordinary attention, which should ever be 
kept up to the use of arms in times of peace/' 

In p. 33, 57, and 53, 1 have noticed the heavy ex- 
pense of raising for the present war (me hundred 
thousand men ; stating that, in the original bounty^ 
money alone, the cost was not less than three mil- 
lions and a hatf^ which is more than the whole an^ 
nual revenue of the kingdom of Denmark ; and I 
know it to be the opinion of an experienced and ju* 
dicions pei-son that, including the expence of carry- 
ing the laws for raising these men inta execution, 
and all. the consequent charges alluded to in p. 58, 
die whole real expense is probably more than double 
die original bounty; which makes it upwards of 
seven niillions. This, however, enormous as is the 
sum, is not all ; for, in order to induce die Army of 
Reserve levies to volunteer for general service, they 
have had, as I understand, an additional bounty of 
«even or eight pounds per man, adding to the former 
sum about three hundred thousand pounds more^ 
and making a total of seven millions three hundred 
thousand pounds* ' Well may the appetite of the 
armies of Bonaparte be whetted for the plunder of 
such a country I 

If such be our expense in a[ mere preparatory 
item, towards having an army of mercenary 
TROOPS ;.andif^ evenat the present advanced prices 
of all military equipments, the sum just, mentioned. 
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would have furnished handsome musquets, bayonetSy 
belts and pouches, that is, arms and accoutrements, 
sufficient to have lasted for three generations, for 
about two millions and a quarter of the cwil state, 
who have no bounties for performing a common 
jluty of society ; or would have provided the like 
equipment for the twelve hundred tfunisand men 
(supposing them all infantry) proposed in these pages 
to have fire-arms ; and have left a surplus of three 
mUltons/our hundred thousand pounds^ or above 
2/. 1 65. 6d. per man, towards other military expenses ; 
what an additional argument is here for arming ac« 
cording to thb Constitution ! 

But why want we any arguments at all, where an 
indispensable an imperative duty is m question ? I 
wish Ml*, ff^indham in particular, comprehensively 
and dispassionately, to contemplate the subject in all 
itspartSy and in all its aspects^ and then to give us 
his honest opinion, supported by sound reasons, on 
the best mode of defending that country, to which 
belongs the English Ccm^/iVu^itm— whedier by die 
swords of FREE men, or of mercenaries f'-^Meii^^ 
cenaries indeed J who, at such a juncture, sell their 
services to their country at such a rate ! 

When, instead of the amorpatria^ or antigallican 
ardour, avarice has thus deeply struck its deadly root 
into the heart of that class of whom your mercenary 
army is composed, what mind, the least endued with 
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Ibresighti but may foretel the fatal conseiquencc oi 
the predominance in a country of such soldiets !— 
Can any considerate statesman look back to the 
frightful events which, not six years ago, took place 
at Spitheady at Plymout/h &nd at the Ncre; or can 
poiider on the csttse that kept our aimiCB out of 
camp in 1798, and not discern a portentous danger in 
{>rincipally, or even materially f confiding our defence 
«o a description of persons who, asaprehide to entering 
into dieir country's service at douUe the pay she gave 
ten years ago, have laid that country under a military 
contribution, greater than Bonaparte has yet collec* 
tively exacted from Spair^ Pertugtd^ HoUamS and 
die Hans Towns f And if diese enormous bounties 
are squandered for die most-part in profligate gratis 
£cations, so much the wone ^ so much the readier 
so much the greedier will be those, vriso have ta 
spent what they have so extorted, for new extor- 
tions. Is not this the way to debauch your own de^ 
£»iders, to undermine every idea of a generous de« 
votion to the pubHc causey and to ingraft iiMso the 
bosoms of your army all Ag vices of mere sokliers 
of fortune, disposing them to be at the beck of the 
highest bidder i 

Were ministers, instead of perfecting their own 
jplan for arming the €ivil state, to pursue once more 
the insane policy which was a main cause of the 
iall of Carthage^ that of trusting to mcrcraaries^ I 



should then say, let the successful citizen tretu^le for. 
his wealthy and the country gentleman for his acres « 
let the noble be prepared to part with his coronet 
spsd his estate ; and his majesty wjth his crown : but 
bis noajesty's present government has aiade no small 
j^ogr^ss in a better system, a«d I trust will imisedi* 
atoly amend its defects, and follow it up er^ the gi^ttt 
Jemptei: arrive. v . . 

Seeing the enormity of the ^b<dw»tie& exacted by 
the hireling 4oldief) how Btro^ly does ex|)erieace 
ixwfirm the truth of my ofaservaiions Arc years ago, 
when, lA tjbe Jppealf Cml md Milkary, &c. * I 
9aid, *^ It b&Qomes every day, and every hoor» more 
imdntore evidmt tbait the oaturai, the cheap» the 
only defesice of ^latioos, is m/oM jarmedmi^iiancj/. 
The atimultti to A^ defence ^is xiBJEjaw. WtUi 
yovr navies, and yora* armiet, and your mUlions m 
y€0T for tbeir support, Frwfuce isalnady acquainted : 
hut die only exerts widi monc alacrity her powers of 
Jioatility; and probably accounts thevastaess of your 
expense to be more in her favour than your own* 
Change your system^ and you will change her&— « 
Reform your representation, strike off the bulk of 
your expense, while at the same time you arm more 
than a million ofmen^ whose equipments for a ge- 
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neration to come will not cost four millions of mo- 
ney, and her threats of invasion will mdt into invi- 
tations to peace. 

Regardless of artificial ditch, or mound of inani« 
mate earth, our sea-girt isle would thus become an 
inaccessible camp ; her scde outwork, nature's rest- 
less wave; and her oidy interior fortification the 
living bulwark of her warlike sons. Her hamlets 
and villages would pour out their hundreds; her 
towns and cities their thousands and tens of thou- 
sands; every rateable house within her wide do- 
m»n a castle; and every inhabitant ft possessor, 
and a firee soldier*: Interested in the security of 
property and the preservation of peace, proud of 
the constitution of their ancestors, attached to the 
laws and. customs of dieir country, and knowing 
and feeling that die same chain of loyaky bound 
the commons, the noUes of the land, and the king 
upon the dirone, in one common interest and duty. 
Englishmen couU not be subdued by the world in 
armsf !" 



^ Soldier and Freeman, amongst the ancient Germansi 
were synonimous terms. See Robertson's CbarUs VI. p. i. 

f In this quotation there has been an alteration of only two 
words relative to expense; the ratio of which is eren altered 
within the short time that has elapsed since the passage was 
£rst written^ 
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Notwithstanding the General Defence Act 
claims on the part of his majesty, ^' the military ser- 
vices of all his liege subjects," and provides for' 
their l>eing called into action, I have been informed 
that, during the very passage of the Act through 
the houses of parliament, some of the ministers 
were considerably affected by a panic, on cbhlem- 
plating th« consequences of their own riieasure. 
They were told of danger from arming the people ;> 
and, from the very numeraus offers of service they 
have since rejected, and the great degree in which' 
they have suspended the statute, it should seem Jtt-- 
deed as if there was some truth in the infc^-mation." 
It is not surprising that statesmen, ti*alned in " the 
policy of the three last centuries," should be stag- 
gered at the new idea of arming at once a million 
or two of men ; especially according to the regular 
operation of the statute they had hastily framed : 
but, had they begun at the right end of their work, 
that is, by first arming the householders assessed to 
taxes, comprehending about eight hundred thousand 
persons,— /Ae possessors of ali the property of the 
5^a/^,— they would then have had a secure foun- 
dation ; and then to have called on an additional 
number equal to only half of the first named, for 
likewise carrying fire-arms; taking care, at the' 
same time, to have revived all the admirable princi*.' 
pks of the laws of posse comitaius^ 'tis impossible 

z 
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d)at such an armiDg could have given alarm to any- 
one having the slightest pretensions to a sound un- 
dentanding, the slightest knowledge of our consti- 
tution* or the slightest regard to die liberties of our 
country*; and it cannot be too earnestly pressed 
upon ministers* if they would not see their country 

the ASAT OF WAR, aud.A 6TAKS PI.AYBD FOR. 
BY COKTBNDING GENERALS, not tp .lose a mO* 

roetit in so carrying into effect their owa statute. 

'* To suppose the system of a general arming 
under the civil magistracy in the smallest degree 
daqg^rous to the ordinary peace of the country, 
were to suppose it a country without ciyilization or 
laws I md that men would be mc»'e disposed, or 
more^bk, to commit violence, or felony, or open 
treason, when wfpresswn, or apprehension^ or 
deaths would be infinitely more certain and speedy 
than at present ; for we ;ill know, and it is to the 
scandal of our country, that under our late wretch* 
ed system, the civil power scarcely ever pretended 
to the ability of quelling a riot, without military 
aid; and we have seen too many instances, in 
which that aid has not arrived until the greatest 
mischiefs and abominations have been perpetrated r 
whereas, it is a self* evident proposition in police 
that, if every taxed householder were an armed ci- 
tizen, every thing tending to a riot must be crushed 
in the btul^ and all serious mischief must be /)r^« 
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'oented. As well might any one argue against the 
general p0ssession of the powers of tody or mind» 
for our self'^defeace and security, as against the 
common and general possession of arms. It is not 
the eom7no7i9 but tht^xcbisvae possession of arms :— 
it is not the universality^ but die monopoly^ which 
produces the mischief and the abomination s— aild 
that worst of all mischiefs and abominations^ A^ 

MILITAKY GOVERNMENT. SUFFRAGE and 

ARMS being the rights of natsre, well has it been* 
observed diaC representation is the happiest disco* 
very of political wisdom ; and that, to govern idl by 
€illy is the great master-piece of executive govern- 
ment—When Sir William Temple has remarked 
on the £ngHsh Constitution, that '* it seems to be a 
*♦ strain of what Heraclitfis said, was the only 
^' skill or knowledge of any value in politics, which 
** was the secret of governing all by all ;" he adds» 
*^ what prince soever can hit off this great secret 
" needs hum no other for his own safety and hap- 
** piness, or that of the people he governs*." 

Let me take leave of the constellation of states* 
men, historians, and philosophers, whose opinions 
I have quoted on the nature of armies, by observing 
that, as standing armies and despotic power are the 
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causes whkh have kept the nations of Europe in 
perpetual war— for that is perpetual war which ne- 
ver ceases but as the work-worn peasant ceases to 
lajbour through exhaustion, and which again com- 
• meaces with new naeans, as the refreshed peasant 
returns at early morn to his accustomed toiI«— as 
standing armies and despotic power are, I say, the 
causes of perpetual war, it ought to be the univer- 
sal prayer that political freedom may be uniyersally 
established, and such, armies universally abolished. 

It is not even merely from the number^ at any 
time, of which a standing army consists, we are in 
danger ; but likewise from its bei^ a standing and 
permanejit force, upheld, in the bosom of our 
freedom, by a law which, to answer its purpose, 
rau&t necessarily be despotic, and at variance with 
the mild and beneficent common law of the land. 
Such an institution, like a taint in the blood,' must 
1)e the parent of many humours, unfriendly to the 
health and.life of the body politic. 

The army is a school, in which our youth take 
impressions and imbibe sentiments that accompany 
them through life. Whatever other reading may 
be neglected, the articles of war must be diligently- 
studied. Whatever other duties may be forgotten, 
those of an officer must be attended to. In that 
profession it is every moment's conviction that an 
army is disgraced and rtiined, if discipline be relaxed^; 
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and, with every good officer, it is not more a prifl- 
ciple of duty to exact from his inferior a prompt 
obedience, than a point of honour to yield it to his 

. superior.— Here then, if impressions thus made, 
and habits of mind thus formed, be not most pow- 
erfully counteracted by such reading and reflection 
as furnish a counterpoise of constitutional know- 
ledge, and an ardent love of liberty, we see how 
gentlemen are unhappily betrayed into principles ad- 
verse to freedom; and how unintentionally and 
unknowingly they become insensibly moulded to 
the purposes of arbitrary statesmen. 

Now, when we consider the fascinating allure- 

- ments presented by a military life, not only to the 
empty and the idle part of our youth, but to those 
also who have in them the best characteristics of 
manhood, we must not be surprised to find irTthe 
army individuals drawn -from every fisimily of any 
rank or consideration in the kingdom, to be formed 
to the duties of life, and to all they owe their coun- 
try, in this dangerous seminary. How widely then 
must the impressions of a military education be dis- 
seminated through the community j and through 
those classes in panicular which have the greatest 
influence on its destiny ! And is it not, in a great de- 
gree, from this cause we now see in those classes 
far less of that high-minded independence, and that 
bold avowal of a love of liberty, which, while the 
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other nations of Europe $o long lay sunk in servi- 
tude, once gave the English gentleman such a 
proud pre-eminence? 

Andy on the reasoning of the Earl of Liverpool^ 
in 17579 on standing ^^rmies, I would once more 
warn government against the unconstitutional and 
fatal error, of not making* the arms^bearlng of the 
civil state permanent, instead of having continuance 
only " during the present war.** " If it were pos- 
sible/' says he, '^ to suppose that an army , thus 
modelled and powerful^ could not be induced to 
defeat, by one hasty blow, the poblic-spirited In* 
bours of so many centuries, and it would be even 
*^ wise in a free people to rely on their virtue ki 
this particular^ may we not still have reaaoa to 
apprehend that, by the influence and dependencsie 
of so large a body, an interest may be created 
dangerous and repugnant to the spirit of our 
governnientf which may direct the legislature 
in an improper manner, thougI| it may not s|t 
once subvert it ; which will operate insensibly to 
<^ our destruction; andthoughless violent in its pi o* 
** gress than the former evil, will be n<^ less fatil 
" to the constitution*? Nothing, I inKigine»'' 
says another able writer, ** could have rendered 
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" the keeping up a large army, in time of peace, 
** in any degree palatable to the representatives of 
** the people, but the consideration that the interest 
** which the officei^s had in the community weighed 
" more with them than dieir interest in that ser- 
" vice." — " But what security have we that our 
f* army shall always be thus officered ? That even 
'* those at present in command shall continue in 
*^ that command ? And that within the short 
*^ compass of a year, soldiers of fortune might not 
" be advanced in their stead ? Wf have no such 
'* security : many a man of birth, character, and 
" fortune, has already felt the effects of caprice 
** and resentment. Who shall say what farther 
*' changes this rage of discipline may produce ? 
** Is it not possible that these keepers of ours 
" may conie to resemble those of a seraglio, 
** and hate the very name of liberty ^ when totally 
** deprived of their own ?'* 

Should any disaster befall our country, in con- 
sequence of not having attended to the essentials, 
chil and military^ of our Constitution, thd 
author trusts that, in the judgment of that countiy 
and of posterity, he shall stand acquitted of having 
any share in the blame : had he done less than he 
has done he should not have stood acquitted in his 
own judgment. 
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BItlTJNNJC SPEA R; 



BEING 



AN APPENDIX TO ENGLAND'S JEGIS. 



BY JOHN CARTWKIGHT, ESQ. 



lElAyiNG, in England's M>giSy endeavoured to 
restore to my country hqr long lost and " disgrace^ 
fuUy neglected^* shield, I now dedicate to herser- 
rvice a newly-invented s^ear. 

Should it ever be adopted by other nations, I wish 
the epithet of Britannic to attend it, that the country 
of its origin may be known. This, I confess, is na« 
donal pride ; but in calling it a spear y rather than a 
pikcy there is utility. 

Spears and pikes are merely two species of one 
genus ; and, indeed, by the word spear ^ we mean a 
short pike ; as, by the word pike^ we mean a long 
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spear. So that, if they possess any characteristic 
differences, it seems adrisable that they should have 
discriminating appellations ; m order to prevent con- 
fusion or error, either in public orders, or iti private 
discourse, when speaking either of the weapons, or 
of the corps that wield them* 

In recommending to the consideration of thepub-* 
lie board charged with the business of arms, and to 
the public in general, the spear I am about to de-* 
scribe, I shall not lose time in collecting what a va<* 
riety of eminent writers have said respecting this gn* 
nus of weapon 5 and fop^lhe most part under die de- 
nomination oi pikes ; because the sight and handling 
of a weapon itself will convey a better idea of its 
power than many pages. But I shall nevertheless 
quote a few short passages from a work recently 
• J>uWi8hcd by Egertorty entitled, •* The Freneh con^ 
sidered as a Militeny Nafioriy^icc and from a dis* 
tinct portion of that work, called, ^ Cursory J?r- 
marks on Cannon and Musquetry^ skewing the su* 
periority of pikes over them in many instances/^ 

The intelligent author observes that *• MachiavH 
maintained that he who cotdd use the javelin, sword 
and pike^ with the greatest dexterity, would triumph 
over the most expert at the management of firt 
arms.'' 

That " the Romansj whose practice was inva« 
risibly to rush forward, to come to close actios, and 
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to fight hand to handy were superior td their enemies 
(who tntsted more than they did to yariouB machines) 
in almost every encounter." 

" Both in the last war, and the present ♦, the ba- 
yonet, an instrutnent far, very far inferior to the 
pike^ has been used more successfully than the bul- 
let: and as in every battle the contending paitieft 
come closer and closer, until it be decided^ it is evi- 
dent, that superior force and superior instruments must 
finally determine the day. \ most especially if the use 
of tbeinbe accompanied by supericnr coHrage, and one 
of the parties do not abandon the ground before it 
cofse to close action*** 

**' Every military man must know that velocity is 
the life of war ; and that it must unavoidably be check** 
ed and impeded by cumbersome artillery and loads of 
ammunition. With respect to the present moment, 
the use of the pike is loudly called for. The exer- 
cise of it, is congenial to the native valour of the in* 
habitants of Great Britain \ but it ought never to be 
tised without a short roman sword, which might be 
hung at the wrist by the sword knot/* 

** England's situation, and the innate valour of her 
inhabitants, give her a decided superiority over the 
rest oi Europe ; and how much soever we may be dis- 

•iW— it I I — n^— — — ^»— K— fc—. I > 

* The writer is supposed to speak of the two parts of our 
war with Frana^ since 1791, as one war. 
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incKned to ondei value modem manoeuvres (because; 

they seem at present necessary from adoption) we 

cannot help being strong advocates for lig^t artillery^ 

pikes and rifles**' 

" General Wain's army was entirely defeated 

with a dreadful slaughter, by being attacked in the 

night by the British with bayonets, thejlints having^ 
been taken out of the firelocks. They were attacked 
on both flanks and in the centre, at once, whicb 
could not have been dene with shot, widiout the 
tliree divisions firing on each other. Had the Bri- 
tish had pikesy those that were wounded by Ameri- 
can bayonets would not have been reached by themr 
A man with a bayonet xmll not fence with a pike^ 
vian. Bayonets in the night will make but a feeble 
resistance against pikes. 

. It is a known fact tliat, among other preparations 
for a regular descent upon our coast, an immense 
quantity of long pikes have been made for the use of 
the French army. The French know our superio- 

, rity over them in the exercise of the bayonet, and 
they would obviate our force by long pikes* 

Before I make any observation on the latter part 
of our author's reasoning, in favour of long pikes^ 
I shall proceed to the description of the Britannic 
Spear y as follows ; 

In the annexed plate, fig. 1 represents a side vfew 
of the Spear; the shaft of which is cut out of a 
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piank of well-seasoned ash, dm, beech, or (if 
&ose are not to be had) wainscot-oak Ij; inch thick 
when dressed: the shaft, from a to i, is 3 feet 10 
inches long, and 4 inches broad ; at r, the breadth is 
reduced to 2i inches, and at dy to 2 inches ; the pei'^* 
pendicular distance from b to d being 4 inches ; from 
thence to the extremity it still diminishes, although 
very slightly. , The whole length of the shaft is 5 
feet 9 inches. 

' The broad part k called the^t ; the diminished 
part the neck. The short gripe is for the right 
hand ; the long gripe for the left hand : the griper 
are 2 inches deep, and fitted to the hand ; the open- 
ings are one vnch wide, and the substance of the 
bar is also 1 inch. Along the centre line of the bar 
and Tieck is may be inserted a rib of steel, to secure 
them from being cut through by a sabre. This rib 
to be sunk into the wood ^ of an inch, and kept 
steady both by rivets and side slips of wood, f of 
an inch deep, pinned to the shaft by brads: the rib 
itself being -f deep, and only ^ thick. But, upon 
mature consideration, the author is more inclined to 
dispense altogether with the rib. Upon the extre^ 
mity of the shaft is sl ferule If inch on the deep 
Side. Through this fertile passes the centre^pin oi 
•the guard. 

Fig. 2. shews the head of the spear, with the 
guard across, but without the springy in order that 
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the positions of th6 screw-holes may be seen. The 
holes along the middle line are for strong wood^ 
screws^ which are not to penetrate quite through 
the shaft. The slde^holes are for ^rt screws, 
whidi unite die spring to its metal bed^ as seen in 
Fig. 3. The spring is the full width of the bed^ 
Whether the gtiard be longitudinal^ as in F^. 3^ 
or transverse^ as in Fig. 2. the ^pnV^. bears against 
it, whereby the guard is kept in either of these 
positions at pleasure i biit, by the spring sinking 
into the cavity of the guard as sopn as it gets 
into its transverse positioui no force can change 
that position, until the spring be |»essed down, tbait^ 
the guard may be again forced into its longitudinal 
direction, as explained, in the subjoined Exercise. 
The lower edge of the guard is sharp, to cut the 
hand of an adversary, who might snatch at it is 
close ' fight. When entangled with cavalry, if the 
guard should ever be within the reins of the bridle, 
the same edge might cut them on drawing back the 
pear. ^ By means of a rmt on the end of the centre^ 
pin, the g%Mird is made to bear upon the spring with 
a proper de^ee of tightness. 

Fig. 3. Here the guard is se^i-in its longitu- 
dinal position ; and the springs as screwed at one 
end down to its bed; and at the other, bearing ag^nst 
the guai*d% 
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OBSBRTATIONS. 

The author ii^hose " Cwrsory Remarks'^ on piier 
have been qnoted, and who is evidently in favour of 
^ ^cm^ pikes," sayis a man with a bitj/onet will nU 
fmce with a pikenian ; on the contrary, on die well 
known fencing principle of fort ^ni feeble^ I imagine 
that he who baft die bayonety from the comparatbe 
shortness of his weapon, will not only,/^m^^ widiadi" 
Mintage, hut, supposing ejnia/skill in the combatants, 
with a moral cettaioty of destroying his enemy. 

Buttlie mnsquet and bayonet is not calculated for 
effectual fenetngy which is the strong feature in the 
Britannic Spear ; and on that account it is deigned 
to have a superiority over the ordinary piief or die 
bayonety in the following pardculars: 
' 1st. By means of its guards it has new meant 
of parrytf^ a stabbing weapon, such as the pike 
or the bayonet, eidier by tossing such weapons 
above the spearman's head ot forcing it to the 
ground ; in either of which cases the spearman is 
giiatided, and the assailant laid open to his assauk« 

2diy. By means of die bavy with or without the. 
keel rib, the spear has the defensive qualides of the 
quarter-staff, with the advantage of the fingers be- 
ing guarded ; which circumstance, of the guard to 
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the fingers, must give confidence even in a shock 
against pikes or bayonets. 

3dly. If an adversary, armed with pike or bayo- 
net, attempt, by acting upon the guard, to toss 
die spear above his head, or to force it to the 
ground, in either case he will deceive himself; for the 
spearman, by only swivelling his spear so as te 
give the guard a vertical position, causes the wea- 
pon of his adversary to fly with a jerk up or down, 
according to his effort, whereby that adversary dien 
becomes laid open to the spearman's point. 

4thly. In all situations, where a brave man can 
advance upon and close with his enemy, it is con* 
ceived that, on the principles oi fort and y!?f Afe, the 
comparative shortness of the Britannic spear gives 
it a decided advantage over the long pike ; and that 
•the longer the pike may be, the greater will be the 
advantage of the spear. 

We have heard of using long spears in ddence 
through hedges ; but what fool of an enemy wiH 
stand to be piked in such a situation ? The hedge 
would be the protection to J:he musqueteer, who 
would stand secure and shoot the pikeman ; who is 
not upon an equality with the man carrying fire- 
. arms, until he can rush upon him in close fight. 

It has been the opinion of many distinguished 
soldiers that in musqtuetry there is more noise and 
smokethan execution \ and that the xe^l business is 
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clone by the bayonet. If so, then possibly, for decisive 
actions, the superiority of the Britannic Spear. 
over the Bayonet may balance the disadvantage 
of* wanting powder and ball. And if the spearman 
be armed also with a good pistol, as well as the short 
sword recommended in the ** Cursory Remarksy^ 
It might add to his confidence. 

If the engraver, without delaying this work, can 
copy the author's drawing of a boarding pistol^ it 
will appear in the annexed plate. Either to the spear- 
man in very close fight, or to our gallant seameny 
who are perpetually shewtag the superiority of the 
SHORT cutlass^ when used with determined bravery, 
over the bayonets ^nd pikesj with which our enemy's 
vessels are generally defended, it is imagined this pis- 
tol would be of singular use. 

It has two short barrels, set in steel, which steel 
has a thin projecting edge, and is highly tempered, to 
save the barrels from the cut of a sabre. It has also 
a guard for the hand, and hangs at the left wrist, by 
a thoog, in such a manner that the gripe of the stock 
must come into the hand, on merely hanging down 
the arm and bending the wrist ; or by^ jerking the 
hand upwards, to throw the pistol into a right direc- 
tion. 

French sailors are armed with crooked sabres, the 
English with straight swords, called cutlasses : the 
fiormer, of course^ only cutf whereas the latter either 
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cui or thrust i as suits their purpose. If the English 
sailor have a guard to his hoarding pistol, whenever 
his antagonist makes a stroke at the /^/ side of his 
head, neck or body (and such strokes from a right- 
handed sailor using a sabre will be the most common) 
the English sailor may« at the same instant, defend 
himself with a pistol, and stab his adversary widi his 
cutlass. 

It is intended that his fire shall only be used on 
emergencies, when pressed upon by more than one 
assailant, or other critical case. 

If one battalion, ^.x&oie which, in p. 44 of die 
. JEgii are denominated column^ weie in every wea- 
pontake to compose a reserve j and were armed with 
Britannic Spears, boarding pxstdis, and short swords, 
it might be an essential improvement of the system 
which! have endeavoured, in that work^ to ex* 
pUin. 

Such a reserve being intended to be ahrays at hand 
in time of batde, and to cover a retreat of die fyrtt 
assaila nt s, whenever they were not successful in dieir 
onset, are supposed to be so near the enemy that fir- 
;ng, as a matter of importance, would be ovA of die 
•question. In diat case the arms now proposed 
' would give brave men great advantage over the ene* 
my, with his bayonets or his ^* long pikes.*' 

As he lirfao invents a new military weapon ought 
to teach the use of it m the ranks^ the foUowing 
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Exercise is offered to the consideration of mill- 
tary men. The Writer contents himself with giving 
]ittle more than the mere necessary positions ; leav- 
ing it, for the mopt part, to the gentlemen of the 
driU to adjust the niceties of these positions; as 
well as to give precision, celerity, and neatness to 
the motions for changing from any one position to 
any other. It is not here intended even to^ive 
the best succession of positions for a parade pr^c- 
ticc. 

THE POSITIONS, &c. 

1 . The Ground. 

In this position^ the spear lies on the left hand 
side of the spearman. 

2. The Order. 

-The spear is planted on die Ufi side of the 
spearman, the bar forwards; the spearman^s left 
hand, at the arm's extent, rests against the long 
gripe ; which, throughout the whole exercise, is 
never to be touched by the right hand. 

3, The Trail. 

The qpeju*, by the left hand« is hdd •ff the 
ground, the spear pointing somewhat forwards. 
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4. TheShmdder. 

In this position, the spear is on the right side^ 
supported by the two middle fingers of the right 
hand within the short opening, the fore finger and 
thumb-end upon the bar in fi-ont, and the little fin- 
ger upon the gripe behind ; the arm at its foU ex- 
tent. 

5, The Elevate, 

* 

The same as the last, except that the spear is 
now elevated as high as practicable with ease. 



6. The Charge. 

The same as with the firelock; but the right 
hand as far back upon the short gripe as possible, 
for advancing the spear ; and the left band, with 
the arm moderately extended, holding the lang" gripe, 

N.B. For the remainiag positions, it seems pro- 
per to give the words of command. 

7. Cross your giiard. 

The spear being at the Orders is leaned a little 
forward, where it is miet widi the fingers of the 
ngbt band, applied opposite to the lower extrenuty 
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of tht guard; the left hand being applied at the ujv- 
pcF extremity ; the thumb of the right hand is then 
placed upon the sloping -part of the guard, and the 
other thumb upon the back of the^guard; as soon as 
the thumbs have acted upon the guard until the ex- 
tremities get clear, one*' of the skt^t and the other 
of the blades the fore £hger of each hand is also 
applied, and the guard crossed- 'I^i^^ spear* and the 
hands then return to their positions, in the order^ . 



a. Receive the Horse. 

N. B* Whatevei- be the preceding position, (ex- 
cept in case of the Ground) the spearman is eqjually 
ready for this word of command ; for, as it has al- 
ready been said, that the long gripe is never to be 
touched by the right hand ; so the short gripe is , 
never to be touched by the left hand. 

The front rank ;nan comes down on the right 
knee, at the same time that he advances his left foot 
a full step, a5 in the firelock exercise, and forcibly 
strikes the acute angle of the butt of his spear into 
the ground, as far in front of him as he can without 
constraint ; apd resting his left elbow on the left 
thigh, points the spear for receiving the enemy ; the 
centre and rear rank man conies to the charge; the 
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latter stepping enough to the right to avoid his fite ^ 
leader. 

9. JReiumyour Guard, 

The q>ear being at the Order^ is leuied a littls 
forward^ . and at the same time sufficiently swivelled 
for the fin)[ners of the right hand to be applied on the 
back xii the guard on die same side» The head of 
the spear is then immediately grasped with the left 
hand, the thumb of that hand^ meeting the thumb of 
the odier upon the moving end of the spring : 
the spring being thrust close to its bedy by the two 
thumbs, the fingers of the right hand force it into 
its vertical position ; and the position of the Order 
is restored. 

To the foregoing exercise, which is esteemed ne- 
cessary, may be added two complimentary positions. 

10. Regard I 

The spearman, standing at the Order^ now raises 
his left hand, and seizes the neck of the spear. 

1 1 . Present your Arms I 
Needs no explanation* 
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A pattern Britannic Spear will be deposited with 
some mechanic, who will undertake to make them ; 
and a reference left with the publisher of this 
work. 



THS END. 



BOOKS 



Priraedby C. Mercier, 6, Northumherland'Court, Strand. 
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